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color. 22 inches. 


blooms which later become flushed with scarlet 
at the edges. 22 inches. 


whose base inside is pure white with a rich blue 
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Flowertield’s complete Fall catalog is full of four available. 
color illustrations and listings of the finest qual- 
ity bulbs, roots and plants for fall planting. Due 


to the paper shortage, the quantity of catalogs 





—— ad 
rdered this year has been curtailed—send for Since 1895 
your: copy as soon as possible. Enclose 10¢ for 


postage and handling. 





LOWERFIELD 


GIANT DARWINS congace © GIANT’ BREEDER. 





THE SULTAN—Finely formed flowers of rich 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW—Deep canary yellow maroon-black with a blue base. 24 inches. 


BRONZE QUEEN (Breeder)—Large flowers of 
somber golden bronze, increasing in size and 
BARTIGON—Large, rich fiery crimson flowers brilliance as the bloom matures. 28 inches. 


halo. 26 inches. Special 4 , oe 
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SDA. Julumn valaloy A half-dozen bulbs of each of the above six 
varieties in the largest size and finest quality 


Six of Each (36 Bulbs) $5.00 


ower 


Flowertield Bulb Farm e@ 47 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L.I., N.Y. 





FINE Jucies 
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Giant May-flowering Tulips are well known to gardeners as Darwin, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulips. This year Flowerfield will have many choice named 
varieties of these giants as well as Hybrids and miscellaneous types. They are 
all colorfully illustrated in Flowerfield’s new Autumn Catalog. 


CLARA BUTT—A delightful old WILLIAM COPELAND—Dark rose to almost 
favorite that should be in every plum pink, this lovely variety is excellent for 
garden. Pure soft salmon-pink cut flowers. 24 inches. 
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HORTICULTURE MAY BE LATE 


N common with all magazines which go through the mails, Horti- 
culture ts ltkely to be late in reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery ts also likely to be irregular. This condition is caused by 
transportation difficulties and delays in the postal department. The 
publishers regret that this condition exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers will be as understanding and 


tolerant as possible. 




















, Jackson & & Perkins ANNOUNCE 


Wou: Miniwor’ 


Most Spectacular RED in Rosedom 

















the Modern Rose whic h was named Mrs. Miniver, 
grand prize winner in the memorable movie. 
Distinetly different, striking cardinal-red. Very 
large, cupped flowers, unique ruffled petals, love- 
ly old-rose fragrance. Everblooming, does. well 
everywhere. Will live for years. Guaranteed. 
Plant Pat. applied for. 2-yr. field-grown plants, 
postpaid at fall planting time. $2. each; 3 for $5. 
Guide to Successful Rose Growing included free Pipe a 


Plant Roses THIS FALL sof 
Natural Color Catalog FREE—Read 


how to gain a season, and see next 

| ll s new Roses now--also Modern 

tee Lilacs, Fruits--all for your * 
ictory Garden. Write tod today! 


E sure to have this brilliant beauty blooming 
.. but You Can in your garden next June. Never before w as 
Plant this Fall there such flashing color jn a Rose! This is 
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PRIZES FOR GARDEN CLUB 
YEAR BOOKS 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of 

$50 for the best 1943-44 year book sub- 
mitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize 
of $25, a third prize of $10 and three addi- 
tional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define 
the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each 
year book submitted from all anales. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in deter- 
mining the decisions of the judges. Size will 
not count; a club with a small year book will 
not be discriminated against. There ts one reser- 
vation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make 
entries in the 1944 competition. Y ear books to 
be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 
1, 1944. 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















SPRING-set trés and shrubs in well-drained sites should be given peri- 
odical and thorough waterings in dry, hot weather. 

WHEN pruning raspberries and blackberries be careful not to injure the 
young canes which are being left to fruit next year. 

WHEN digging potatoes avoid letting them lie for hours in the hot sun. 
They should go into shade, or better still, darkness, as soon as dry. 
EVERGREENS can be transplanted towards the end of the month. 

Watering before lifting is as important as that done after transplanting. 

IF NOT picked promptly, cucumbers will soon grow too large. When 
picking, try not to miss any fruits which may be hidden by the foliage. 

TOMATOES planted in soil of ordinary fertility will benefit from feed- 
ing with liquid fertilizer as soon as the early formed fruits reach a fair 
size. 

LIFTING strawy mulch with a fork and then letting it settle back in 
place will smother occasional weeds which have started to grow up 
through the mulch. 

DIVIDE and replant bearded irises now that their rhizomes are fully 
developed. All diseased and insect-infested portions should be de- 
stroyed in the process. 

KEEP dahlias growing vigorously by ample watering during dry periods. 
Deep cultivation should be stopped now that the root systems have 
spread through the soil. 

THE NEWLY hatched or migrating larve of the European corn borer 
may be controlled by four successive dustings with dual-fixed nicotine 
dust applied at five-day intervals. 

REMOVE the flower heads from garden phloxes as soon as blooming 
ceases thus preventing the scattering of seeds which will grow up to 
crowd their parents in subsequent seasons. 

DIVIDE and transplant oriental poppies during their Summer dormant 
period. Set the roots on a slant to enable their crowns to shed water. 
Cover the crowns with at least two inches of soil. 


THE PICKING of leaves for drying of such perennial herbs as sage 
should be concluded late in the month since excessive loss of foliage 
after September 1 may endanger the life of the plants during the next 
Winter. 

WHEN pulling carrots remove the tops at once to preserve water and 
sugar content. Commercially grown offerings of carrots shipped with 
their tops intact lose 50 per cent more water than cut-off ones. The 
latter are the best “buy.” 

STRAW-flowers and other everlasting blooms should be cut before they 
are fully open. Cut on a hot day and dry in the shade in bunches 
hanging head down. Sprays of gypsophila intended for drying are 
usually cut in full bloom. 

TYING the main stem of a dwarf fruit tree to a stout stake at a height 
of about three feet will tend to prevent the weight of the heavily fruit- 
laden top from breaking off of the trunk at the graft union, which 
with dwarf trees is necessarily above ground level. 

IT IS not too late to sow seeds of many herbaceous perennials. Some 
such as delphiniums will grow better in the cooler weather ahead than 
when sown in early Summer. Delphiniums, like some other perennials 
such as coreopsis, hollyhocks and gaillardia, are now often treated as 
biennials. 

KEEP the weeds out of strawberry beds to give the runner plants oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves. In the home garden where water is 
available and cultivation possible, new beds may be set in August using 
home-grown runner plants. If purchased, August-set plants should be 
pot-grown. 

PANSY seeds should not be permitted to dry out after sowing. A mulch 
of burlap or thinly spread hay will help to keep the moisture in the 
seed-bed constantly. The seedlings should be transplanted into a frame 
or other bed in which they can be protected over Winter. It is not too 
late to sow seeds. 
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From a photograph made in the Arnold Arboretum. 
The handsome Lonicera korolkowi. 


NE of the most pleasing of the bush honeysuckles is Lonicera korolkowi, a 
native of Turkestan. Its beauty is derived frum the way in which its loosely 
spreading branches arch out to form a graceful shrub some eight feet or so in 
height and of far greater width. The pink blooms, which are borne at the end of 
May against a background of pale gray or bluish foliage, are followed by red 
fruits in August. Many of the plants which are grown under this name are really 
L. k. floribunda and have rounded leaves. Like the type, this variety is at its best 
when given room enough to spread naturally. Even so, careful pruning by removal 
of a few older stems annually at ground level will somewhat restrict size without 
interference with natural habit. Crossings of this species with the tartarian honey- 
suckle have resulted in plants of somewhat smaller stature. The bush honeysuckles 
as a group may be looked upon as being among the hardiest and easiest grown of 
the larger shrubs, adding much to the garden scene throughout the growing season. 
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GARDEN LILIES COME TO THE FRONT 


tributed to the exhibition held at Horticultural Hall in 

Boston on July 6 and 7, making this in effect a national 
lily show. It may well be possible that the greatly increased 
interest in lilies made apparent at this show will be reflected in 
similar exhibitions, perhaps on a much larger scale, throughout 
the country in the years to come. 

Lilies adapt themselves particularly well to the purposes of 
such an exhibition. They are easy to arrange, their keeping 
qualities are excellent and they lend a great amount of color 
to the exhibition halls. Of course, the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is fortunate in having at its disposal the pro- 
ceeds of a fund established in 1930 by a well-known lily expert, 
William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., for the purpose of 
encouraging the cultivation of lilies. 

There are obvious reasons for the growing popularity of the 
garden lily. For one thing, the lily growers of the United States 
and Canada are beginning to develop healthy strains. This fact 
was brought out in a significant way at the Boston show, when 
it became evident that the cutting off of importations of such 
kinds as Lilium batemanniae, L. chalcedonicum and others of 
this type was having a beneficial effect on the cultivation of 
lilies in general. Such good kinds as the Preston hybrids and 
others of North American origin are being given the opportunity 
they deserve to have their claims recognized. 

Lilies are now being grown commercially in many sections 
of this country and this is a development which is likely to be 
continued even after war-time restrictions 
have been done away with. It does not 
matter from what area bulbs are purchased 
so long as they are true to name and are 
healthy. 

In all, some 75 species, varieties and 
hybrids of lilies adapted to garden culture 
were displayed at the Boston show, among 
them several excellent kinds which are ex- 
pected to appear in the trade within two or 
three years and which have great promise. 

Mr. Craig himself had a prominent part 
in this show. He set up a mixed display of 
lilies and other herbaceous flowers, among 
which a group of golden yellow, unspotted 
blooms of the Canadian lily stood out in 
bold relief. In this group also were mag- 
nificent spikes of L. willmottiz and L. 
regale, as well as well-grown flowers of 
L. centi-gale, L. pumilum (tenuifolium) 


ILY growers from points as far away as Manitoba con- 





The new hybrid lily named for the 
late Dr. Henry Nehrling. L. 


and L. testaceum, the peach-colored blooms of the last named 
being particularly attractive. 

The most spectacular display was made by Sandyloam, a 
firm name under which Alan Macneil and his wife Esther 
operate at Springfield, Vt. This display took the form of a 
lily border against an evergreen background and was designed 
by A. D. Badour. 

Among the outstanding lilies in the Sandyloam exhibit were 
the following: 

Brenda Watts and the flame-red Preston hybrid Fireking, 
the parentage of which is complicated but which has outward- 
facing blooms which are vermilion red in color. 

Moonlight, a recent introduction by Louis Vasseur which 
may well be described as a golden yellow L. umbellatum. 

Redwing, a blood-red selection of L. canadense that was 
discovered by the late Donald Simmons, secretary of the lily 
committee of the American Horticultural Society. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Simmons did not live to see his find exhibited but 
the Macneils have brought it into prominence. 

Violet M. Constable, a clear yellow L. willmottiz, shown 
for the first time by Sandyloam. 

Another lily which had its first showing at the Boston 
exhibition was Duchess, -a hybrid of L. amabile luteum, origi 
nated by F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, and sent by 
plane to Boston, arriving in excellent condition. The flowers 
of the Duchess face outward and the petals are spotted with 
orange. This promising variety was distinguished by receiving 
an award of merit. In addition, Mr. 
Skinner showed several other remarkably 
fine lilies, among them unnamed seedlings 
of L. dauricum having apricot and yellow 
blossoms relatively large in size. 

The Manitoba exhibit also included the 
hybrid L. scottiz, which is gaining in 
popularity, and a group of seedlings of 
L. martagon and L. hansoni. These seed 
lings are amenable to cultivation and offer 
a wide range of colors — ivory, pink, 
yellow, delicate lavender and deep purple. 

One member of this group named 
Guinea Gold, golden in the interior with 
a pink reverse, was awarded a first class 
certificate. Another lily of ivory colora 
tion was deemed by the judges worthy of 
an award of merit once it is given a name. 
John Russell, Dedham, Mass., staged 
canadense in a woodland setting of 














ferns. J. R. Cass, Hyde Park, Mass., dis- 
played exceptionally well grown specimens 
of Green Mountain hybrids and Crow’s 
hybrids—crosses of L. regale with other 
trumpet lilies. Mr. Cass also showed seed- 
lings of Preston origin. 

Edgar L. Kline, Lake Grove, Ore., 
showed L. auratum and L. a. platyphyl- 
lum, well grown and in generous quantity. 
Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Peekskill, N. Y., 
exhibited spikes of a L. regale hybrid, 
L. superbum and L. davidi. 

In a display by Louis Vasseur, Milton, 
Mass., were several new hybrids of L. um- 
beliatum including Moonlight and a terra 
cotta-colored novelty named for the late 
Dr. H. H. Nehrling. Another of this series, 
introduced under the name of W. N. 
Craig, has clear orange, unspotted blooms 
with well-separated flower parts. Mr. 
Vasseur also showed excellent seedlings of 
L. willmottiz. 

Additional interest was given to the 
Boston show by an unusually comprehen- 
sive exhibit of cut flowers and foliage set 
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Lily garden set up by Mr. and Mrs. Alan Macneil of North Springfield, Vt. 


up by the Associated Flower Arrangers of 
Massachusetts under the direction of Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele. This organization is one 
which holds regular classes at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston for a large part of the year 
to study the use of garden material and 
greenhouse flowers for decorative purposes. 
This exhibit was entitled ‘““Your Flowers 
Indoors.”’ 

One class called for an arrangement on 
a pedestal such as might be found in a 
church or public auditorium. Arched 
niches were used for another class, with 
arrangement suitable for use in such niches 
on stairways. Budget tablecloths of cotton 
sheeting were used in a third class and were 
most attractive, their soft colors doing 
much to brighten the whole room. A red, 
white and blue table was especially effec- 
tive. An arrangement of Madonna lilies 
and Summer hydrangeas, all white, in a 
white container symbolized the peace for 
which we ali long. 

Small flower pictures made up the 
fourth class and were very difficult to exe 
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cute. The scale or proportion of plant 
material to the small mahogany frames was 
admirably adjusted. 

This entire exhibit was given a silver 
medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


National Delphinium Show 


HE national show of the American 

Delphinium Society was held at Gar 
field Park, Chicago, June 24 and 25. In 
the novice classes Mrs. C. W. Place, La 
Grange, Ill., won the lion’s share of the 
honors. In the advanced amateur classes, 
where competition was very keen, E. 
Porter Essley, Hinsdale, Ill., repeated his 
sensational winnings again this year. Mr. 
Essley’s blooms nearly took all the high 
honors. In the commercial classes Walter 
Zander, Rockford, Ill., won the sweep 
stakes. Andrew Eide, Lake Forest, IIl., 
had a magnificent three-spike entry of 
matchless whites, the best three spike in the 
show. 











Flower arrangements at the July show in Boston. 
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Planting Time Is Here Again — 


Evergreens and certain bulbs may 
well go into the ground in August 


F GIVEN a satisfactory fall of rain, the 
period of transition from Summer to 
Autumn is one of the important planting 
seasons. At that time, the growth of nu- 
merous kinds of plants is suitable for divi- 
sion or resetting. All that remains to 
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A strong peony division set at 
the proper depth. 


further the work satisfactorily is ample 
moisture. 

Early Autumn has long witnessed the 
successful transplanting of evergreen plants 
in general. Some kinds, particularly yews, 
suffer less interruption in their growth if 
moved then, than at any other time of year. 
Hemlocks, also, have the ability to form 
new roots and establish themselves quickly 
while the soil is still warm. It is the same 
way with arborvites, cypresses, spruces 
and pines. Difficulty is sometimes encoun- 
tered with some of the junipers, but some 
members of this group are resentful of root 
disturbance at any time. If handled early 
enough, the broadleaved kinds, such as 
thododendrons and mountain laurel, also 
move well at the end of Summer. 

The essentials for successful transplant- 
ing are careful digging, to get out most of 
the root system intact, and ample watering 
in the days just prior to digging. If the 
soil in the ball about the roots of a pur- 
chased plant appears to be dry, planting 
can well be delayed for a day. Meanwhile, 
the soil balls should be thoroughly soaked 
and then permitted to drain and harden 
over night. . 

When planting balled and burlapped 
plants the burlap, or its wartime substitute, 
should be left in place until the plant is set 
in the planting hole and turned into the 
position it is going to face. After enough 
soil has been thrown in to steady the plant 
the wrapping should be laid well back and 
buried in place. Attempting to remove it 
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from beneath the plant may break up the 
soil ball. 

As a rule, the planting hole is filled 
pretty well up to the edge of the soil ball, 
and then gently flooded with water. After 
that, loose soil is filled in to permit the 
entrance of air. Any subsequent watering 
should be directed into the ball rather than 
the loose surrounding soil. If a mulch is 
to be applied, it should be added early be- 
fore the soil cools, much less freezes. Ordi- 
narily, no pruning at planting is necessary. 

Bearded irises usually are divided and 
reset at the end of the Summer, after the 
rhizomes have made their growth. Care 
should be taken to rid the plants of any 
decayed or borer-infested portions. The old 
method of making the divisions, shorten- 
ing their leaves and letting them dry in the 
sun as a precaution against disease troubles 
is still practiced by many good growers. 

Irises do their best in soil to which ma- 
nure or compost in a well advanced state 
of decay has been added. The soil should 
be only slightly sour, and will prove more 
productive if liberal amounts of super- 
phosphate or bone meal are also given. 

Bearded irises demand good drainage, 
which is sometimes achieved by planting 
on mounds slightly raised above the gen- 
eral level of the surrounding soil. The 
rhizomes of bearded irises should be set in 
a horizontal position and barely covered 
with soil. 

The Siberian and Japanese irises have a 
much different root formation. With these, 
the old clumps tend to become woody and 
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Evergreens should be planted with 


little root disturbance and 
well watered. 
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Iris divisions should be planted 
near the surface in rich, 
well-drained soil. 


leafless at the center after a few seasons. 
Division with them can consist of simply 
splitting each old clump into several 
smaller pieces with a spade, freeing the 
younger portions of the unproductive cen- 
ter. This replanting can be done at any 
time after the blooms fade. Both Siberian 
and Japanese iris demand rich soil and 
plenty of moisture during the growing 
season. Too much water in Winter can 
be detrimental. If put in naturally boggy 
places, the crowns should be above the 
limit of standing water. 

The end of the Summer is also the time 
to plant peonies. A good size to buy is a 
strong division that has had, perhaps, one 
year in the nursery since being divided. 
When such plants are set, it should be re- 
membered that they are due to stand in the 
new location for a considerable number of 
years. Therefore, they should be given soil 
that is rich in organic matter, and, at the 
same time, one that is well drained. The 
buds or eyes are best buried to a depth of 
not more than two inches. Deeper plant- 
ing may keep the plants from blooming. 

It often is necessary to water newly set 
peonies in Autumn to ensure prompt 
establishment. Even then, it is too much 
to expect normal blooming the first year 
after planting. Indeed, some varieties are 
noted for their failure to produce normal 
blooms right away. Experienced garden- 
ers know of these foibles and are content 
to wait a season or two for results. 

Old peony plants which have exhausted 
the soil in which they have grown for years 
often can be rejuvenated by being changed 
to a new position. Such a shift may give 
an opportunity to rid them of disease 
which is interfering with flowering. At 
any rate, any divisions made from old 
plants should be free of any signs of rot- 
ting. Even healthy plants will probably 
be better for the shift if divided rather than 
moved in the form of very large, heavy- 
rooted, old clumps. Good divisions have 














about five good “‘eyes’’ and a liberal por- 
tion of sound, fleshy root. 

Oriental poppies almost always thrive 
if moved during their dormant period in 
Summer. Even the tiniest fragment of root 
planted at that time—or left in the ground 
after a plant is dug—seems capable of re- 
generating the whole plant. One thing 
that Oriental poppies demand is good 
drainage. Also, it is well to plan to put 
them where they will not overgrow neigh- 
boring plants in the Spring or leave too 
much of a gap when they die down. 

The rather scarce bulbs of the Madonna 


lily should also be planted between the 
time their early growth is over and the 
rosettes of Winter leaves appear. Not being 
stem rooters, the bulbs are covered by only 
two or three inches of soil. The Madonna 
lily is also exceptional among hardy lilies 
in that it requires a relatively sweet soil. 

Numerous other plants can be divided 
in late Summer, provided they require re- 
planting. Phloxes, daylilies, pyrethrums, 
and numerous others will establish them- 
selves to permit safe passage through next 
Winter and pleasant blooming next year, 
if replanted soon after blooming. 


Stewartias in Place of Camellias 


ANY times when friends south of 

the Mason and Dixon line have 
caused me to see their rich and beautiful 
camellias I have hoped that sometime that 
magnificent genus could cross the frost line 
and let us in the North enjoy the lovely 
flowers thus made possible. Particularly I 
have been stirred in this direction as I have 
seen flowers of Camellia sasanqua, which 
has an informality that is deeply pleasing. 
Participating in the making of an am- 
bitious camellia book which was an ex- 
tended catalogue, I have failed to realize 
until now that a closely associated genus is 
already in the North and doing business 


wherever garden people are wise enough 
and patient enough to plant and nurture it. 

I am referring to the genus Stewartia, 
which is in the same natural order with 
the camellia, and has many resemblances 
in plant, foliage and flower, coming into 
notable beauty under proper conditions. 
This last impression was deeply strength- 
ened as I recently saw some magnificent 
stewartia flowers displayed in the arbore- 
tum of Swarthmore College and on the 
estate of that great horticulturist Mrs. 
Arthur Hoyt Scott. 

These flowers were larger and the plants 
stronger than any I had been able to grow. 








Stewartias resemble camellias in many ways 
but are much hardier. 
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Hunting for the reasons, I discovered that 
we were not using the right soil, for the 
whole tribe seems to be a sour-soil tribe. 
Inquiry of the few places where stocks of 
stewartias are grown confirm this feeling, 
and I have considerable confidence right 
now that those who will get plants from. 
the Upper Bank Nurseries at Media, from 
the Kingsville Nurseries not too far away, 
or from Bobbink & Atkins will be ready 
for the success which has followed stew- 
artia planting in other places. 

The flowers are at their best in July, 
when other garden flowers are scarce, and 
there is every reason, consequently, to hope 
that thoughtful gardeners will go after any 
of the species of stewartia that are avail- 
able, giving the plants obtained humus and 
sour soil that tends toward being moist, 
and then watching the beautiful Summer 
beauty of the blooms develop. 

I see my own desire for camellias in the 
North at least approximately satisfied by 
this course of action. There does not seem 
to be much difference in the various stew- 
artia species, although in this I may be 
wrong. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Flowers for the Pacific 


HERE has been an increasing demand 
for a list of familiar garden plants that 
can be grown with success by American 
service men stationed on South Pacific 
islands. Whether voiced by the relatives of 
men abroad or contained in letters direct 
from the South Seas, the question always 
seems to originate with the fighting men 
themselves. 
The answer to this query develops from 
a comparison of climates. Such a compari- 
son reveals that some of our most familiar 
annual flowers are native to warm areas, 
chiefly Mexico and the countries to the 
south where growing conditions are much 
the same as those found on the islands 
of the Pacific. Therefore, anyone sending 
seeds to that part of the world will do well 
to restrict his choices to the annuals in- 
cluded in the following list: 


Coreopsis Morning Glory 
Cosmos Nasturtium 
Coxcomb Petunia 
Calendula Portulaca 
Cleome Red Salvia 
Cypress Vine Snapdragon 
Gaillardia Verbena 
Marigold Zinnia 


It is not necessary to think of seasons 
with the same caution necessary to tem- 
perate regions. The seeds can be sent any 
time, and planted at almost any time. 
Perennial flowers will prove unsatisfactory. 


Better Growth of Phloxes 


ARDEN phloxes grow more freely if 

kept young by division every other 
season or so. The time to divide them is 
just after the flowering season passes. 
Meanwhile a better show of bloom can be 
had by the simple precaution of providing 
plenty of moisture at this season. Cutting 
off faded blooms prevents seed formation. 
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T APPEARS that Boston was not the 
only city which had an important rose 
show this year. Another such show was 
held in Detroit, Mich., on June 18, with 
amateurs very much in evidence. From 
what I read in the Detroit papers, this show 
might have been larger because of the great 
number of roses available at the time, but 
as it was, it set the pace for what will 
probably be a greatly expanded show in 
future years. 

Christopher Stone, a rose which has not 
appeared prominently at other shows, 
seems to have been outstanding in Detroit. 
In any event, it won the American Rose 
Society's sweepstakes, the Detroit Rose 
Society's gold medal and the Roth silver 
cup for Mrs. Stanley E. Dolman. Inci- 
dentally, Mrs. Dolman must be an un- 
usually successful exhibitor, for she also 
was awarded a rosette for the best entry 
in seven different sections. 

The Detroit Rose Society's silver medal 
was given for a specimen of Prima Donna 
shown by William R. Marshall. It is ap- 
parent, too, that there must be some excel- 
lent rose gardens in Detroit, for Dr. Jerome 
W. Ankley, who is president of the De- 
troit Rose Society, entered a display which 
included 135 named varieties, thus win- 
ning a gold medal. 


NE night recently I watched the eve- 

ning primrose (CEnothera czspitosa ) 
open its silken flowers. The rose-tinted 
sepals began to separate, showing the white 
flower petals in long narrow strips about 
7 p.m. Slowly they widened for an hour, 
then ceased for a time. Two of the sepals 
were firmly fastened at the tips. After 
waiting impatiently, I separated them with 
my fingers. 

Action followed at once. The tip of the 
bud began to open slowly. In about five 
minutes there was a violent snap, and the 
four styles of the pistil unfolded, pushing 
the bud further open and forcing the sepals 
apart. As the edges of the petals pulled 
out from beneath the sepals and began to 
unfold, the flower swayed noticeably on 
its stalk with the violence of its struggle 
to open. 

Part of the time, the motion of the petal 
was so gradual that it could hardly be de- 
tected, then as a sepal gave up its struggle 
to hold the petals, the unfolding move- 
ment was noticeable. 


HEN the flower was about half un- 

folded, I thought of the second bud, 
still held prisoner by two adhering sepals 
like the first. I loosened them and the 
flower began to unfold much faster than 
the first. The same process followed. Some- 
times both flowers were swaying in the 
effort to unfold. The second flower soon 
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overtook the first, and by 8:30 both were 
wide open, spilling their lemon fragrance 
on the evening air to attract the night- 
flying moths. Soon a large white moth 
settled, first on one flower, then on the 
other. 

The next morning was cool and rainy 
and the flowers were still wide open, still 
pure white, with a lemon yellow throat, 
but the pollen had washed from the sta- 
mens. The sepals were folded back, close 
to the stem. I have grown this plant two 
years, but it has never set seed. Perhaps 
we do not have the right kind of a moth 
to fertilize it. 

By noon the first tinge of pink was seen 
in the white petals and the color gradually 
deepened. Since the day was cloudy, the 
flowers remained open until dark. If the 
sun is out, the flowers are closed by sunset. 





ERHAPS it is not so strange that while 

the duly accredited war correspondents 
devote their time to describing the tide of 
battle, the very boys who are doing the 
fighting are glad to write and think of 
things far less martial, not the last of them 
being flowers. 

A note from ‘‘Gene’’ Boerner says that 
Jackson & Perkins, the rose growers, have 
compiled a bulky file devoted exclusively 
to letters of service men who are concerned 
either about the welfare of their gardens at 
home or about the problems of growing 
their favorite blooms wherever they may 
be stationed. 

One sailor with a San Francisco fleet 
post office address V-mailed the firm a re- 
quest to mail him one copy of the latest 





catalogue and his wife a second copy so that 
they could discuss certain roses to be added 
to their garden with a minimum of cor- 
respondence. 

A soldier stationed in the desert asks 
how best to grow roses near his camp. A 
girl writes from Kentucky that ‘‘before my 
young brother, who is on duty in England, 
left, he asked me to take special care of his 
roses. This Spring I am adding a few 
choice ones which I hope will meet with 
his approval. Will you please send him a 
gift certificate and sign it ‘Sis.’ ”’ 


HAVE come into possession of a picture 
of Lee A. Somers of the University of 
Illinois which I hope he will forgive me 
for publishing. In any event, it shows him 
in a typical position, for he spends much 
of the Summer down among the vegetable 
plants which he loves. Asa rule, of course, 
he is explaining to eager students or home 
garden makers just how to make their gar- 
dens yield the biggest crops with the least 
labor, and there are few better teachers. 
Naturally he has been a very busy man 
indeed since the Victory garden movement 
came into being. 
O FAR as I can remember, no garden 
magazine has up to this time published 
the accompanying picture of the memorial 
stone in Concord, Mass., which marks the 
spot on which the first Concord grape was 
grown. This is rather strange, for the stone 
was erected in 1808 under the direction of 
a committee of which Wilfrid Wheeler, 
a former commissioner of agriculture in 
Massachusetts, was chairman and which 








Lee A. Somers shows how to fasten the leaves of cauliflowers 
together with a toothpick. 
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included among its members Dr. Edward 


W. Emerson, son of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Dr. Emerson was something of an artist 
and at his suggestion the method of grow- 
ing the grapes at the time Mr. Bull's work 
was done was used as the design on the 
stone. This explains the double stems and 
the two posts. The inscription on the stone 
reads as follows: 

Ephraim Wales Bull 
planted seeds of a wild labrusca grape found 
growing on this hillside which after three 
generations through his work and wisdom 
became in this garden in September 1849 the 
Concord Grape 


Doubtless the origin of the Concord 
grape is now widely known. Ephraim 
Bull, who was responsible for this grape, 
was for many years a gold beater in Boston. 
After a time, however, he became inter- 
ested in grape culture and started making 
experiments at a small place which he had 
purchased in the historic town of Concord. 
Using seeds of the wild Labrusca grape 
found on the hillside close to his home, 
he made successive selections until he had 
developed what he named the Concord 
grape, a variety which gave new impetus 
to the grape growing industry, then of 
very limited proportions, and a grape 
which has become the parent of many 
other kinds now well known in the trade. 

It is not pleasant to relate that Mr. Bull’s 
work was sadly underestimated at 


Blueberries in Home Gardens — 


E culture of blueberries lies not in 
giving them a rich fertile garden soil, 
but one which is very acid, composed 
chiefly of peat and sand, good drainage, 
with thorough aération of the top soil, and 
moderate soil moisture. These plants have 
a root fungus which enables them to 
supply the plant with the necessary nitro- 
gen. You may say that the swamp-blue- 
berry grows well even when submerged in 
water all the time. This is an error. The 
plants may be in water during most of the 
year, from late Fall, Winter and through 
early Spring, but in the Summer, when 
they are making new root growth, the 
ground has had time enough to dry, so that 
the roots are exposed to the air. 

It has been suggested by nurserymen, 
and dealers in nursery stock, that since 
this plant requires an acid soil and has at- 
tractive Summer and Fall foliage, it may 
well be planted among other broadleaved 
evergreens. I do not find this satisfactory. 








Methods which have been used 
with success in Pennsylvania 


Our broadleaved evergreens and conifers 
do not like as acid a soil, nor as wet a loca- 
tion. Blueberries will not thrive, or fruit, 
in heavy shade, nor when crowded. They 
like some shade, like that from tall trees, 
or shrubs. The sweetest fruit comes from 
plants out in the open. 

Now as to home culture. I have tried 
both the high bush and the new hybrid 
blueberries which bear wonderful, large, 
sweet berries in mid-Summer, if the birds 
do not get them first. The soil in both in- 
stances is a loose, fine, shaley, acid loam, 
rich in decayed leaves. No fertilizers have 
ever been used, for nature has attended to 
that. The yield of the high bush blueberry, 
planted on an eastern slope has been excel- 
lent, although these bushes, in particular, 
have been grown more for decorative pur- 
poses than for fruit. The berries are nu- 
merous but small, and very sweet, their 
only trouble being, that the plant is highly 
susceptible to scale. This can be controlled 

in Winter with a good dormant 





first and that other men reaped a 
much greater pecuniary advantage 
from the sale of this grape than did 
the originator. Mr. Bull died a dis- 
illusioned, embittered old man, but 
not before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society had given him a gold 
medal in recognition of his work. 
Now hundreds of people stop to see 
the birthplace of his grape. 


T IS remarkable what a group of 
4-H Club members can do when 
they start out on a project with boy- 
ish enthusiasm. I write this because 
of a report which has just come to 
my desk about the work of club 
members in Massachusetts. They 
started out in the Spring on a cam- 
paign for collecting the egg masses 
of tent caterpillars. The report shows 
that no fewer than 106,000 of these 
egg masses were gathered in by the 
boys, and as each cluster is supposed 
to contain about 300 eggs, this 
means that the total destruction 
amounted to 31,822,000 potential 
caterpillars. 

There was an incentive for this 
work, of course, the Department of 
Agriculture paying $25 in cash 
prizes with a similar amount in war 
stamps awarded by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The 
highest record was made by Arthur 
Comerford of Taunton, who turned 
in 8,609 egg masses. 


This stone marks the birthplace of the 
Concord grape. 







































spray. 

The hybrids, which have been 
growing for three years or so, have 
made good growth in that time. 
They are planted near some very 
old cider apple trees. The ground has 
been saturated with the fallen leaves 
and crabapples for nearly half a 
century, amazingly enough. The 
ground holds moisture all the year 
but is well drained and cool. The 
plants are shaded from the hot, late 
afternoon sun by these trees. In 
order that these plants bear well, in 
each clump, or grouping, there are 
three different varieties. This is for 
better pollination purposes. 

So far I have never had to prune 
my plants; but I know that, with 
low growing hybrids, it is well to 
prune right after picking the fruit, 
all the stems which have not made 
vigorous growth during the growing 
season. Due to this pruning, the 
bushes should bear good crops each 
season. During the Summer, when 
the weather becomes very hot, and 
the ground is likely to dry out, I sug- 
gest the addition of a heavy mulch 
of well-rotted peat moss, or better 
still, a bushel of apples cut up per 
plant. Apples, when rotted, make 
one of the best of mulches for al! 
evergreens and acid-loving plants, 
including hemlocks, laurel and 
rhododendrons. 

—DMary Louise Davison. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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RE are many American wildflow- 
ers which should be welcome additions 
to our gardens, but which because they are 
familiar and plentiful, are unappreciated. 
We buy Phlox drummondi, Verbena cana- 
densis, Michaelmas daisies and other flow- 
ers from English seedsmen, not realizing 
that we are buying our own wildflowers. 
Our native penstemons are very hand- 
some. P. grandiflorus, one of our prairie 
flowers, is handsome enough to grace any 
garden. A tall, slender unbranched plant, 
over three feet high, it should be set in 
groups at the back of the border in full 
sun. The clean, gray foliage is as striking, 
at first glance, as the large bell-shaped lilac 
flowers, which have violet lines in the 
throat. The thick, broad leaves grow in 
pairs, clasping the stem, and the lilac bells 
are borne on very short stems from the leaf 
axils. It is a perennial, wintering well. 

CEnothera czxspitosa is a welcome addi- 
tion to the rock garden. The long, narrow 
serrate leaves spring from a low crown, and 
the buds are set in each leaf axil. The base 
of the long bud stems are curiously swol- 
len. Before opening, the long, pointed 
buds are dull rose color, opening about 
dusk. The rose-colored sepals split to show 
the white petals beneath and the pale yel- 
low stamens protrude from the bud tip. 
The pure white fragrant flower is three 
inches or more in diameter, and by morn- 
ing has flushed to rose color. The flowers 
last about 24 hours, and there is a constant 
succession of them. 

This plant is a native of Colorado and 
the surrounding states. A perennial, usu- 
ally, but sometimes biennial. O. missouri- 
ensis is a similar plant, trailing in habit, 
with large golden yellow flowers. 

One of the handsomest plants in my gar- 
den last Summer, was Monarda punctata, 
or horsemint, a native of Arkansas and 
nearby states, but unfortunately not hardy 


Wildflowers in Home Gardens 


in New England. It must be grown as an 
annual, either from seed or from small 
plants which may be obtained from South- 
ern dealers. The plant makes a low rounded 
shrub, and every tip bears a spike of flow- 
ers set in whorls around the stem. The 
small yellow corollas are dotted with pur- 
ple, and surrounded by whorls of lavender 
bracts, about an inch long. Sometimes 
these bracts are white. The long, narrow 
dark green leaves are spicily fragrant. They 
are excellent for cutting. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 








New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 














E National Wildlife Federation has 

just published a pamphlet written by 

“Ding’’ Darling entitled ‘Poverty or 

Conservation, Your National Problem.” 

Everyone should read this article, which 
gives us food for very deep thought. 

Unless we take heed to the seriousness 
and necessity for conserving what natural 
resources we still have left, we will soon 
find that we are not going to be able to 
feed and clothe the people of our own 
country, much less feed and clothe the 
thousands upon thousands of people from 
the war stricken countries which we ap- 
parently are planning to do. 

Louis Bromfield also has written about 
this problem and this society will gladly 
send a copy of Mr. Bromfield’s material to 
anyone who wishes it, upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Mr. Darling’s 
pamphlet may be obtained by writing to 
the National Wildlife Federation, 1212- 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Durable and good looking. Types for 


every purpose, ~ yd picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 
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Plan now for 


Summer —— 
















Rainfall was far below normal 
during 33 months of the last 
four years. 

Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 


48th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 

















YOUR GENERAL GARDEN SUPPLIES. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


THE SEEDSMEN SINCE 1888 
BOSTON. MASS. 


WE ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF OUR NEW STORE ON OR ABOUT 
AUGUST Ist AT 82 SUMMER STREET WITH MORE SPACIOUS QUARTERS 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


OUR STORE IS MODERN IN EVERY WAY. WE ARE EQUIPPED TO HANDLE 


WE HAVE ALSO ADDED A FLORIST DEPARTMENT SPECIALIZING IN 
CORSAGES, BOUQUETS AND POTTED PLANTS. 


WE BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND IT A REAL PLEASURE TO SHOP HERE. 


TELEPHONE HUBBARD O730 - 0731 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 . Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
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Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 









TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC, 
ASP. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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The Best Roses for Cutting — 


From Detroit comes a report on the 
keeping qualities of different varieties 


HE blooms of many roses last far 

better when cut than they do in the 
garden, especially the thin-flowered ones 
which seldom open to perfection outdoors 
in hot sunlight and under the buffeting of 
rain and wind. At least, that is the opinion 
of D. B. Watson of the Detroit Rose So- 
ciety as reported in a bulletin of the society. 
Mr. Watson states, however, that the more 
petals a rose has, the longer it is likely to 
last, whether on the plant or cut and 
placed in water. White and yellow rose 
flowers seem to improve when cut. 

The real ability of a rose to last well 
after picking depends on its being cut at 
the right stage of development. A rose 
cut in cool weather will last many days; 
whereas, a bloom of the same variety might 
live only one day if cut in hot weather. 
Even in hot weather, a rose will last longer 
if cut in the evening or very early in the 
morning. Its stem should be slit, or lightly 
hammered at the base and plunged up to 


the neck in cool water before being placed 
in a display vase. 

Aside from these considerations, there 
are some classes of roses, and some varieties 
in each class, that keep their freshness and 
color better in water than do others. On 
the whole, the rugosas do not behave well 
after cutting, although Conrad F. Meyer 
is better than some. Nova Zembla is the 
best of the rugosas that have been tested 
for the purpose. 

The Penzance briars, according to Mr. 
Watson, are unsatisfactory in water. If 
they must be cut, the unopened buds 
should be picked in order to display the 
charm of their yellow anthers. The Chinas 
and Bengals also droop rather quickly after 
cutting. As a class, the flowers of the 
hybrid perpetuals do not last nearly so well 
as those of the hybrid teas. 

Most of the polyanthas last well in 
water. Red Ripples, the Poulsen’s and 
Dainty Maid are very effective if picked 











Crimson Glory has been found to last especially well when cut. 
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young. They keep both shape and color 
well when arranged in vases. Crimson 
Rambler lasts a long time in water. The 
wichuraianas and their hybrids, especially 
the varieties with clusters of small flowers, 
of which Dorothy Perkins is a type, are 
useful as cut flowers on account of their 
lasting qualities. Hiawatha, American 
Pillar and the new Polaris also are long- 
lived in water, and keep their colors well: 
while the more brilliant Excelsa fades 
quickly. 

The hybrid teas, as a class, last so well 
as cut flowers that it is almost invidious 
to try to choose amongst them. Crimson 
Glory retains its shape, color, fragrance 
and erectness of stem for some time and is 
altogether most delightful for arranging 
in water. 

Some of the yellows, such as Sir Henry 
Seagrave, Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, and 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek deepen in color if 
kept for some time in water in a cool place. 
The apricot and buff shades seen in Angeles 
Mateau and Mme. Joseph Perrand more 
quickly lose their delightful coloring. 
Among the single roses, Irish Elegance, 
Innocence, and Dainty Bess are pre-emi- 
nent in respect to keeping fresh a long 
time, provided they are cut before the buds 
unfold. 


Purple Coneflower Fool-Proof 


HE purple coneflower is one of our 

most adaptable and easily grown wild 
flowers. It is hardy and makes a perma- 
nent clump two to four feet high and is 
suitable for use in the hardy border or the 
wild garden. It is particularly effective 
along walls and fences where it supplies 
color from July until frost. 

The flowers are large, solitary, pinkish 
or magenta and resemble black-eyed- 
Susans. They have a large conical disc in 
the center of each flower surrounded by 
recurving rays that reach two inches in 
length. Furthermore, the plants are free 
bloomers and each flower has a very long 
life. The stems are slender and little- 
branched making them ideal for cutting, 
while the dark green leaves are lance- 
shaped, hairy and stiff. 

Purple coneflowers are not fussy about 
soil. They are more or less indifferent to 
the degree of soil acidity and, while they 
do best in a rich soil, they will survive in 
dry, sun-baked ones. They grow readily 
from seed, often blooming the second year. 
The seeds ripen any time from August to 
late October and may be planted at once or 
held until Spring. 

All in all, this is a flower well worth 
growing, especially by beginning gardeners 
and busy ones who do not have much time 
for coddling their plants. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Among my flowers and trees, Nature takes 
me into her own hands, and I breathe freely 
as the first man. —Alexander Smith. 
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HAVE grown the new pea, Greater 

Progress, for the last two years. It is 
the best early pea I have tried and can be 
heartily recommended. Its early maturity 
is a decided advantage to the gardener with 
only a small plot of land as it can be fol- 
lowed by many other vegetables. This pea 
is catalogued as being an improved Lax- 
ton’s Progress. 

This year my seed was sown April 2. 
The first blossoms appeared May 18. In 
spite of a late freeze and an exceptionally 
dry season I was able to pick the first well- 
filled pods on June 11 and on June 14 
the bulk of the peas were canned. 

In my garden the vines did not grow 
over 15 inches tall but the pods were long 
and filled with from seven to nine very 
sweet luscious peas. It is quite productive. 
From my first planting of one and one-half 
pounds I picked nearly two bushels of 
pods. The only disadvantage in growing 
these peas in a backyard garden is the fact 
that approximately three-quarters of the 
crop may be picked at one picking. How- 
ever, this is an advantage to the commer- 
cial grower. On June 18 the vines were 
pulled and in their stead corn and beans 
were planted. My second planting of peas 
was made April 19 and were ready for the 
table June 22. 

Great Lakes lettuce was also tried this 
season. It is an excellent lettuce of the ice- 
berg type and it forms a medium-sized 








Most insect pests lay their eggs on 
the under part of the leaves. 
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Vegetable Varieties Tested — 


Amateurs report on results 
obtained in home gardens 


head. I transplanted 50 plants into the 
opening ground April 10. These plants 
had been hardened for two weeks in the 
coldframe. We did not wait for the lettuce 
to head but began to eat it 


the whole mixed again. When this is served 
to guests they always become enthusiastic 
about it. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Pests to Watch for Now 


OME garden insects, particularly the 

Mexican bean beetle, can be controlled 
in very small plantings by hand picking 
and destroying the adult beetles together 
with any egg clusters which may already 
have been deposited. Large plantings will, 
of course, require the use of a suitable in- 





May 15. However, by the first 
week in June the lettuce was 
giving us fairly solid heads. 

From the texture of the 
leaves one can see where it gets 
its ability to withstand the 
heat of the Summer. The 
larger outer leaves are a tough, 
leathery substance. The leaves 
are of excellent flavor. How- 
ever, the heart is very crisp, 
succulent and tender. The 
plants were copiously watered 
and planted on fairly rich soil. 

Personally I prefer Imperial 
44. Planted the same day as 
Great Lakes it headed more 
quickly and was of better 
quality. It is only fair to state 
that Imperial 44 was begin- 
ning to show indications of 
running to seed June 26 
whereas on July 5 the heads of Great Lakes 
were in perfect condition. Both types make 
excellent greens when cooked. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 

Dedham, Mass. 


Lettuce Tests in Indiana 
ECENTLY, several varieties of lettuce 


have been on trial in our garden, and 
some we find to be very good. Bibb is of 
excellent quality in early Spring, but 
quickly bolts when warm weather comes. 
Oakleaf makes a beautiful plant and the 
quality leaves nothing to be desired. It 
holds up very well in Summer weather, all 
the leaves staying fresh and usable. 

The new Great Lakes make a large firm 
head and the quality is excellent. The outer 
leaves burn somewhat in hot weather, but 
the inner part, in which the leaves are 
curiously folded and twisted, remains un- 
injured. 

A way of preparing lettuce for the table 
that has come down to us from preceding 
generations we like very much. The lettuce 
and some young onions are shredded to- 
gether and seasoned with salt, pepper and 
a little sugar. A small piece of butter and 
a little thick cream are cooked together 
until very thick, then poured over the sea- 
soned lettuce and onion and mixed well. 
Next a small amount of white wine or 
good apple vinegar is brought to the boil- 
ing point, added to the above mixture and 
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The tomato worm is the largest pest to be found 
in the vegetable garden. 


secticide such as rotenone dust applied to 
the lower surfaces of the leaves. Hand 
picking is also part of the control program 
to be used against the squash bug. The 
bugs can also be trapped beneath pieces of 
board. The young can be destroyed if hit 
with a nicotine spray. 

The tomato horn worm is, without 
doubt, the largest of garden pests. Even 
so, it is not always easily discovered amid 
the foliage. The thing to do is watch for 
places where the leaves are eaten and hunt 
for the worms to remove them by hand 
picking. 

Potato bugs as well as potato leaf dis 
eases can be controlled effectively and eco- 
nomically by using a spray combining 
calcium arsenate and Bordeaux mixture or 
dusting with copper-lime dust containing 
calcium arsenate. 

Aphids should be killed before leaf 
curling takes place. They can be controlled 
with almost any good contact spray or 
dust, although the one most readily avail- 
able is nicotine spray. 


Lettuce and Celtuce 


FTER giving over a dozen different 
lettuces a trial covering a period of 
several years I have boiled my lettuce 
growing down to two varieties, the new 
Bibb and the old Cos or Romaine, a strong 
contrast in shape, size, color, taste and tex 
ture. To my mind no lettuce is better fitted 








for the home garden than Bibb, not even 
the much lauded and interesting looking 
Oakleaf. Because Bibb lettuce is too brittle 
to ship well it may never become a market 
variety and its enjoyment may be limited 


to the kitchen gardener. It has all the 
requisites, small size and compactness, the 
deep green of the vitamin-filled leaf, ten- 
derness and quality of taste. 

Celtuce, the widely advertised three- 
way vegetable, is now a one-way salad 
plant in my garden and grown only for 
its stalk. This is washed, skinned and, 
after chilling, cut into thin cross sections 
and used raw. It brings a welcome new 
flavor to the salad. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Japanese Beetle Control 


OTENONE as a dust or spray is the 
best material for keeping Japanese 
beetles away from vegetables, It will pro- 
tect beans, asparagus, rhubarb, and other 
vegetables attacked by the pest. Japanese 
beetles often eat the green silks of corn 
plants, preventing pollination and the 
forming of kernels. This can be overcome 
by dusting the silks as soon as they appear 
with a high grade hydrated lime. Three 
dusts repeated at three-day intervals will 
usually be sufficient. 

Hand-collecting and trapping are defi- 
nite aids as supplementary measures, al- 
though they will probably not be satisfac- 
tory if they are relied upon as the only 
means of control. Beetles that have been 
hand-picked may be killed by placing them 
in a container holding water covered by a 
thick layer of kerosene. 

If the beetles are numerous, it is a good 
idea to treat lawns by early August to pre- 
vent turf injury by grubs in the Fall when 
the maximum feeding occurs. Grubs can 
be controlled by applying lead arsenate on 
the turf at the rate of one pound to 100 
square feet of surface area. 

If the population is not too abundant 
and there is not much danger of serious 
injury to turf this season, the use of milky 
disease spore dust may be advisable. Al- 
though this will not prevent injury this 
year, it will be effective one or two years 
later. 


Hot Weather Lettuce Method 


N JULY I plant lettuce seed by a method 

which gives me good results in hot 
weather even in my lowa climate. I make 
a shallow trench as usual and fill it with 
water two or three times, or until the 
ground is well soaked. Then I sprinkle the 
lettuce seed on the mud formed in the 
trenches and cover it with dry soil, gently 
firmed. When I follow this method the seed 
comes up quickly, no matter how dry or 
how warm the weather may be; I get a 
good stand and an abundance of lettuce for 
early Autumn. 

—H. R. Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


After Picking the Vegetables 


’ | ‘HE fresher a vegetable when it is used, 
the better the taste, the less the waste, 
and the more vitamins retained. 

Store vegetables in a cool place. Here 
are a few suggestions from a government 
bulletin: 

Salad Greens 

To crisp up lettuce, radishes, celery— 
all raw vegetables headed for the salad 
bowl — wash, drain, store in a covered 
vegetable pan. Keep cold. 


Cooking Greens 

Pile cooking greens loosely to prevent 
bruising. Store in a covered vegetable pan, 
or waterproof bag, preferably after wash- 
ing and draining. Keep them cold. 
Snap Beans, Limas, Peas, Corn 

To hold the “‘sweet’’ corn, peas, and 
lima beans and to keep snap beans fresh, 
keep them cold. Let them stay in the pod 
or husk ur.iess you can store them tightly 
covered in a refrigerator. 
The Cabbage Family 

Cauliflower, brussel sprouts, and broc- 
coli lose their freshness faster than cabbage. 
Leave them uncut: keep cold and not too 
dry. 
Root Vegetables 

Put beets, turnips, rutabagas, carrots in 
a cool, ventilated place. Cut the tops to 
two inches to save space. 


White Potatoes, Onions 

A dry, cool blackout suits them both, 
but avoid freezing. 
Sweetpotatoes, Squash 

For sweetpotatoes and squash, use dry, 
cool storage. 
Quick-Frozen Foods 

Quick-frozen foods must be kept frozen 
solidly in the freezing compartment of a 
mechanical refrigerator until used. Do not 
hold too long even at freezing. Once 
thawed, frozen foods spoil rapidly. Do 
not refreeze. 


Vegetable Seed Situation 


EGETABLE seeds, the basis for the 

tremendous crops which have sus- 
tained the nation and helped to sustain our 
allies during the war, will be in ample 
supply for the fiscal year which started on 
July 1 according to a recent report of the 
War Food Administration. Most kinds of 
vegetable seeds will be in sufficient supply 
to meet current requirements, and provide 
millions of pounds for reserves. 

In view of this favorable outlook, WFA 
has allocated for the 12 months period a 
total of 302 million pounds of seed for all 
claimants. Ninety-two per cent of the 
seeds will go next year to the estimated 
five million commercial acreage and the 20 
million Victory gardens in this country. 

The quantity earmarked for civilians is 
about the same as last year, but the quan- 
tity allocated for shipment to our allies and 
to liberated countries is slightly larger. The 
needs for the liberated areas will depend 
upon the course of the war. ° 
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The total allocation for all purposes 
during the fiscal year just closed was 295 
million pounds, seven million pounds less 
than the new allocation. 


As to Endives and Artichokes 


ROM now on watch your witloof 

chicory. When plants are lush and 
leafy, decapitate the tops at soil level. Pile 
moist but not wet soil over the stubs. Lay 
boards along the sloping mounds to keep 
out the rain, but see that rain or moisture 
get to the roots. These will soon pene- 
trate the mounds, when the boards can be 
removed. The stalks, which should be firm, 
tight and well blanched, will be found 
ready to cut. I leave the cut stubs and they 
produce a third stalk, not so plump but 
tender and good. 

This simple technique gives blanched, 
creamy stalks without the bother of lifting 
and resetting the roots. I am writing for 
California. In the East you should have 
your blanched French endive ready for the 
table in October, which, I assume, is before 
the earth freezes hard. The tops may be 
cut off in late August. The leafier the top, 
the heavier the roots. Some of the stalks 
should not be cut, however, but should be 
left to grow for forcing in the cellar. 

Also, in October, you should be able to 
see your Jerusalem artichokes with dry, 
withered stalks. When perfectly dry, dig 
the tubers. The two together make a com- 
panionate salad of excellent quality. Let 
the boiled roots macerate in French dress- 
ing in the refrigerator. Then place over 
the blanched endive. Tarragon or chives 
minced over them improves the flavor. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Children’s Garden Show 


OR over 50 years children’s garden 

shows have been held in Boston and 
this year’s show will be another in this un- 
broken series. The show now known as 
the exhibition of the products of children’s 
gardens will be held in Horticultural Hall 
on August 24 and 25. Because of the great 
number of Victory gardens being culti- 
vated by the Boston children the show 
promises to be more extensive than ever. 
Last year there were 2,336 separate entries. 
Prizes are being offered in 56 classes. 


Recipe for “Garden Special” 
fi recipe for “‘Garden Special,’’ which 
h 


as become very popular with canners 
is as follows: Four quarts of ripe toma- 
toes, one quart of celery, one quart of 
onions, one quart of water, six sweet pep- 
pers, three tablespoons of salt, and two 
tablespoons of sugar. Dice the peppers, 
onions and celery (coarse stalks and leaves 
may be used), add water and cook for 20 
minutes. Add the tomatoes (peeled and 
cut up) and seasoning. After it comes to 
a boil, put into hot jars and process in a 
hot water bath for 40 minutes for quart 
jars or 30 minutes for pints. 
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West Coast Chrysanthemums — 


HRYSANTHEMUMS are now run- 

ning a close second in popularity to 
roses in Portland, Ore., gardens. This new 
development has largely come about in the 
five years since the organization of the 
Portland Amateur Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety, which holds a show each year in 
early November. 

The local climate seems ideally suited to 
chrysanthemums and any type, hardy or 
tender, is included in the program as long 
as it has the ability to flower in November. 
The gardeners of the northwest are rapidly 
learning how to carry stocks through even 
the severest of Winters. 

Out of 350 exhibition varieties tested, 
I have found that only 10 kinds do not 
bloom by November 1. The date of flow- 
ering of these varieties is timed by pinch- 
ing out the leading shoots on July 16. 
Thus we do not depend entirely on nature 
to set the day of blooming. Two stems to 
a plant and one bloom to a stem seem best 
for show blooms. However, we have had 
as many as six quality blooms on a plant 
of Betsy Ross. 

My own garden consists of about three 
feet of clay top soil overlaying a gravel 
bank. We have dug in enough sand, peat 
moss and cow manure to bring the surface 
soil to a tillable, well-drained condition. 
When making new plantings, a liberal 
coating of cow manure and bone meal are 
spaded in. 

Our plants of exhibition and spidery 
types are started from cuttings rooted in 
sand in time to. plant them in the open 
garden by May 15. Outdoor varieties 
such as Korean and other hardy kinds are 
grown from young divisions pulled from 
the outside of clumps of the previous year. 
All plants are started fresh each Spring and 
no old clumps are saved for regrowing. 

The spidery kinds seem to benefit and 
produce stockier stems when sand rooted. 
We have tried setting unrooted cuttings in 
their permanent location but usually have 
wiltage and some loss. The divisions are 
often too tall and have crooked stems. To 
have all of our plants of uniform size seems 
to be an advantage. Often a late sand- 
rooted cutting has bloomed equally as soon 
as the divisions. This point is much dis- 
cussed but I believe the sand-rooted cut- 
tings are better than divisions. 

We plant our exhibition varieties 10 
inches apart in rows separated by the same 
interval. Every fourth row is left open to 
form a path to enable us to have access to 
each plant. Some gardeners need more 
room to get among the plants to tie and 

disbud them. Each plant is given a six- 
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How quality blooms are 
grown in an Oregon garden 


foot stake and may need several tyings 
during the season. 

The beds are covered with paraffined 
muslin which is tacked onto movable 
panels. The panels slide into a steel frame. 
If we are fortunate in having a mild season, 
this covering is not set up until the last 
week in October. The chrysanthemums 
seem to enjoy the cold, foggy air and if the 
rain did not fill up the huge flowers of the 
incurved varieties, it would hardly be 
necessary to cover. 

Soon after planting, we start spraying 
with an all-purpose spray about every 10 
days. The rains often interfere with this 
program. Dusting with arsenate of lead 
at the first sign of leaf rollers usually proves 
effective. We often dust with tobacco dust 
and dust twice late in the season with 
sulphur for mildew if we have some hot 
nights. 

—NMrs. Hugh Hedinger. 
Portland, Ore. 


Plant With Strange Flowers 


HERE is a little-used plant belonging 

to the campanula group, listed horti- 
culturally as Michauxia campanuloides 
(so-called in honor of a French botanist) 
which bears exceedingly attractive, though 
peculiar, blossoms. 

In form, the plant suggests a campanile, 
with large buds, like bells, which open into 
a lily-like bloom, petals recurved to show 
an elongated center, not unlike the clapper 
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of a bell, though fully exposed, ending in 
a soft three-pronged curve. 

These blooms are carried high on sturdy 
branches that spring from a trunk-like cen- 
ter stalk set in a big-leaved rosette, at the 
base. To get a definite impression and to 
recognize its value in the background of 
a hardy border, one really needs to see the 
plant in flower. The details in the accom- 
panying illustration give but a suggestion 
of the pink-tinted snowy petals (some 
blooms show more color than others) set 
rather thickly along the stalks. 

This plant is probably a biennial — 
authorities seem in doubt, although John- 
son’s Garden Dictionary (English) so 
classifies all species of Michauxia. It comes 
easily from seed, which is best sown in 
early Spring when the ground is cool. It 
likes lime and must have well-drained 
soil. A dry, slightly-elevated situation 
makes it happiest. It is hardy in moderate 
temperatures, probably around Phila- 
delphia, and in the Pacific West, but it does 
not like fog. 

—Frances S. T wining. 


Portland, Ore. 


Anniversary Show in Boston 


N EVENT of unusual importance will 
be the 25th anniversary show of the 
New England Gladiolus Society, which 
will be staged in co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
the Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
on August 16 and 17. Many special fea- 
tures are being planned by the committee 
in charge, of which L. G. Bruggeman is 
chairman. 

The medal certificates of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society have been made 
available for the most meritorious exhibit 
in the show and the society is offering a 
special anniversary award which will con- 
sist of an illuminated scroll certificate. 
Other trophies will be awarded by the 
Connecticut Gladiolus Society. The Van- 
derbilt perpetual trophy will be awarded 
to the most meritorious exhibit entered by 
a member from the state of Rhode Island. 


Mt. Vernon Boxwood Used 


N interesting report comes from New 
Brunswick, N. J. It seems that in 
November, 1942, the greenhouses of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion there received cuttings of the com- 
mon boxwood (Buxus sempervirens) 
from George Washington's garden at Mt. 
Vernon. The resulting plants commem- 
orate the friendship that existed between 
General Washington and Elias Boudinot 
who, as president of the Continentai Con- 
gress, signed the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. 

The New Jersey Commission on His- 
toric Sites has used the rooted plants in the 
garden of the Boudinot Mansion, known 
as Boxwood Hall in Elizabeth, N. J. 























School Children Mobilized to Gather Milkweed 


The school children of America are now being organized to collect milkweed 
pods for the silky fibers which they contain. This is a development of a plan 
announced in Horticulture some months ago. The kapok plantations of Java are 
now in enemy hands and milkweed fiber provides the best substitute for making 
life vests or Mae Wests. The floss in two bags of milkweed pods fills a life jacket. 


In some instances arrangements are being made to have school authorities and 


older students help in the work. 


Collect well-filled pods of 
true milkweed. Pick in early 
faH when most seeds are 
brown. 








ONE 
BUSHEL 





Pick into 1-bushel onion bags or 
other open-mesh sacks. If other 
containers are used, transher pods 
to onion bags within 24 hours. 


oo 
od 
SoS 





Fill bags full (1 bushel only). 
Tie tops shut securely. 








Deliver within 24 hours after 
collecting to buying station or 
hang on well-exposed fence at 
once, so that bag is at least 
1 foot off ground. Plenty of 
sun and wind hasten drying. 








When thoroughly dry (2 to 5 
weeks) pile or bring bags indoors. 





If pods are dry enough to store, 
they will give a sharp crackle when 
the bags are squeezed. 








TANDARD open-mesh onion bags that hold about one 

bushel of pods are supplied free to those picking milk- 
weed. The freshly picked pods at the start of the season weigh 
about 15 pounds per bag, but later the fully dry pods weigh 
only about five pounds per bag. Prices, however, are based 
upon full bags, not on weight. A satisfactorily filled bag 
should contain about 800 pods, for which the government 
will pay 20 cents when properly dried. 

Picking may be done any time after the seeds begin to turn 
brown and until the pods have opened but before the floss 
has blown away. It is not necessary to examine every pod 
before it is picked. Examine a few, and if the majority have 
some brown seed, all may be picked. 

Immediately after the picking, the bags of pods should be 
hung in the open to dry. If the pods are packed in a tight 
box or thrown in a heap, they are likely to mold and spoil 
the floss. A simple plan is to tie the tops of two bags together 
and saddle them over the fence. If this is not possible, fasten 
each bag to the fence by a small wire hook. Dew, rain, or 
snow will not harm the pods if the bags are properly hung 
on the fence. Bags falling off the fence must be rehung within 
a few hours to avoid loss by mold. 

Additional instructions as to the collection and handling 
of milkweed pods will be available from local representatives. 
Local buying agencies will take over the pods brought in by 
individuals and see to it that they are shipped. 

Information about the details of this program can be had 
from school authorities, county agricultural agents, or local 
soil conservation service offices in the following states: 


Connecticut Massachusetts Ohio 
Delaware Michigan Pennsvlvania 
Illinois Minnesota Rhode Island 
Indiana Missouri Vermont 
Iowa New Hampshire Virginia 
Maine New Jersey West Virginia 
Maryland New York Wisconsin 


Interested persons in other states should write War Hemp 
Industries, Inc., Milkweed Floss Division, Petoskey, Mich. 
When writing for information an estimate should be given 
as to the probable number of bags of pods which can be 
collected in the writer's neighborhood. In no case, should 
milk weed pods be shipped to the processing plant at Petoskey, 
Mich., without first receiving definite instructions to do so. 


— 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








W hat caused the destruction of the leaves on my birch tree during 
May and early June? 

The leaves were probably attacked by a leaf mining insect. 
The only recommended treatment for this pest is of a preventive 
nature—spraying with nicotine sulfate before the eggs hatch 
into the larve which penetrate the leaf tissues. In this respect, 
it resembles the leaf miner, which attacks Swiss chard, beets, 
spinach and perhaps other garden crops at about the same season. 

+ * * *x 


W hat is causing the foliage of my tuberous begonias to wilt and 
curl? 

The usual reason for such behavior on the part of the leaves 
is that the plants have been overfed. Over feeding could also be 
coupled with periodic drying of the soil. 

*~ * * *” 

W hat causes the swellings on the bases of the stems of my coleus? 

The plants are probably suffering from root-knot caused by 
a nematode. Indoor plants can be freed of this trouble by taking 
top cuttings and potting them in soil which has been baked or 
frozen to free it of the nematodes. 

* * * * 

Is it good practice to sow domestic rye grass between the rows of 
early sweet corn about picking time? 

Domestic rye grass is a good Winter cover crop if sown early 
enough, and its seeds could well be raked into the earth between 
rows of standing crops. However, the corn must be removed 
later to prevent carry-over of European corn borer. Therefore, 
in the case of early corn, it would probably be better practice 
to pick the corn, pull the stalks, cut them into manageable 
lengths with a spade and dig them under, and then sow the 
Winter cover crop. Later corn could be treated in the same way, 
if rye rather than rye grass be used for Autumn planting of cover 
crops. 

* *x *x * 

Is it worth while to try curing diseased peony plants? 

The cure would probably consist of providing better cultural 
conditions in the way of rich soil, good drainage and ample soil 
moisture in Summer to ensure the subsequent happy culture of 
any ‘‘cured”’ plants or possible new purchases intended to replace 
those which have lost vitality and become diseased. 

* * * * 

What can be done towards controlling hollyhock rust? 

Frequent dusting with sulfur will help. Individual rusted 
leaves can be picked and destroyed, old stems can be removed 
after flowering to prevent re-infection of new, late-season, bot- 
tom growth. All dead stems and foliage should be destroyed at 
the close of the season. 

* 7 * « 

Is it safe to use Bordeaux mixture along with rotenone? 

Such a combination may not injure the plant, but the lime 
present in the combination will probably reduce the effective- 
ness of the rotenone. A much better material of this kind is 
copper-rotenone dust which is available almost everywhere in 
ready-to-use form. 

* * * * 

Is it practical to save tomato seeds from my own garden? 

It often is, provided, the seeds are taken from an individual 
plant that grows vigorously, remains healthy throughout the 
season and is bearing a heavy crop of superior fruits. The fruits 
for seed should be selected while still on the plant and be allowed 
to ripen well before picking. 

* * * * 

When making an overhead sprinkling system what size of a hole 
should I drill in the pipe? 

It is very difficult to drill holes that are small enough. The 
way to go at it is to buy nozzles and tools to set them in the pipe. 
These nozzles fit into holes of convenient size but contain open- 
ings of sufficiently small diameter. Also, rusting may soon 
render inefficient any sprinkler made by simply perforating a 
pipe and not using the tiny nozzles. 
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GOLDFARB’S crown 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Set Them NOW 
GAIN a SEASON 





June-bearing Varieties 


Arranged to ie Long Fruiting Season — 25 for $3: $11 per 100 
hipped with roots intact, express collect 


PREMIER Fie Early. ‘’Frost-resistant.’’ Bears a long time; very pro- 

uctive 

DORSETT—Early. Large, firm, bright red berries of super quality. 

FAIRFAX—Medium Early. Top quality. Large, firm, dark red berries. 
Abundant yield. 

CATSKILL Mid-Season Berry. Large, firm, bright red berries. Prolific 


bearer. 
STARBRIGHT—Mid-Season. Very handsome fruit, firm and of good 
size. Delicious. 
—— Big, fancy berries of rich color. Sweet berries of 
e 
REDSTAR— Very late. Stretches berry season and the quality is right. 
“The latest good berry.” 


Everbearing Varieties 


Bear oo July until Frost — 25 for $4.00; $15.00 per 100 
hipped with roots intact, express collect 


siitibiain aee many years, and still one of the best. Depend- 
able bearer. Large berries, good quality. 

GEM—Large, sparkling red berries. Deliciously sweet. Becoming a 
great favorite. 


FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 
HARDY LILY BULBS 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) — 
Pure, waxy white. 

Naturalizing Size—3 for $1; $3.50 per doz. 
Mammoth Size—3 for $1.50; $5.50 per doz. 
Jumbo Size—85c ea.; $10.00 per doz. 

LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM—A trumpet lily re- 
sembling the Regale lily. This is a rare 
item not generally offered. Abundant 
large flowers, white with yellow throats. 
Reverse petals dull red. Flowering Size 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 3 for $1.00; $3.50 


per doz. 

LILIUM SHUKSAN—One of the newer Hy- 
brids. Rich apricot with dark maroon 
espots. Makes striking display. Large 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 3 for $1.00; $3.50 
per doz. 

LILIUM REGALE—Great white trumpets tinged on outside with pink 
or purple and suffused with canary yellow within. Flowering Size 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 5 for $1.00; $2.25 per doz. 

We Guarantee All Bulbs Offered Here to li}loom Next Spring 


The Best in American and 
English-Grown 
TULIP BULBS 


Despite unprecedented shortage, we offer 40 
Select Varieties. Write for our Complete Fall 
Bulb Catalog. 
SPECIAL—100 Darwin Tulips, $7.95 
A Selection of Choicest Varieties 


Bulbs 4” in circumference 
Will produce large flowers 


DAFFODILS 


“Extra Novelty 
Mixture” 











of Choicest Trumpet 

Varieties All Bulbs 
For Naturalizing, ; 

Border Display a pped Postpaid 

or Cutting © points within 

; 500 mile radius, at 

Grown in Oregon greater distance 

under ideal climate by express collect. 

conditions. All Pot-Grown 

50 for $4.00 Strawberry Plants 

100 for $7.50 are shipped by 
1,000 for $65.00 express collect. 


Order direct from 
 ~27OLDFARB 





this ad. Please en- 


fance. as we” can: 
170 Eost 57th St., NEW YORK 22,N.Y. | “° “°? 


























How to Grow Them and 
How te Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 
complete — practical — low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 





dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$Y-SO postpaid in U.S. 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


























MUCH for LITTLE | 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them ..=s___... $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN .__ 1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __ 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 


How to Maintain lt . ssi. .80 
ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 
in Them . .80 


HOUSE PLANTS and How to Grow 





Them 35 
Cacti and Succulents . . . .~ .25 
Origin and Significance of Plant Names .50 
Ragweed and Its Eradication . «10 
Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 

WN eich ee, | 

Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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[ READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











I have been trying to train English ivy on a chimney but with no 
luck. What is the secret? 

If the masonry has been waterproofed with wax, the failure 
may be a permanent one. If the masonry has not been so treated, 
the ivy should climb, provided, it is started in the form of very 
young plants, or new shoots from the bases of old plants. Any 
long stems which are on the plants when they arrive from the 
nursery will not take to the stonework and should be allowed 
to flop on the ground or be cut off. 

. > * * 
Does cabbage benefit from side dressing with liquid fertilizer? 


Cabbage and some of its relatives have need for large amounts 
of food and water. Several liquid feedings can often be given 
with benefit, especially in none too rich soil. Ample water at 
all times is essential. 

* x * * 

Why is the apple tree which I bought for a dwarf growing so 
lustily as a standard tree and showing no signs of fruiting? 

It may be that the graft union or knuckle is buried in the soil 
and, asa result, roots have been thrown out from above the graft, 
thus overcoming the dwarfing properties of the understock. 

* * * * 

Do peison ivy plants that are killed by ammonium sulfamate be- 
come harmless to touch? 

As far as is now known, they do not. Regardless of how or 
why they died, dead leaves, stems or roots of poison ivy should 
be handled with extreme caution. 

* * . * 

How does one tie a tomato or delphinium stem to a straight stake 
in such a manner that the loop will not slip down? 

Start by standing with the stake between you and the stem 
to be supported. Hold one end of the tying strip in each hand 
between the plant and the stake. Bring both ends towards you 
and then away from you, thus making a double wrap around 
the stake, finishing with the ends pointing towards the plant. 
One end should be, perhaps, three times as long as the other 
The long end is then passed around the plant stem and brought 
back to be tied to the short end near the stake in a square knot. 
No crossing or knotting between stem and stake is necessary. 
A simple loop is best. 

~ * ~ * 

How can I discourage weed growth in a driveway which is covered 
with pea stone? 

The time-honored method for discouraging such weed 
growth is an occasional liberal dressing of rock salt washed into 
the foundation of the drive. Any of the standard weed killers 
applied according to manufacturer's directions will accomplish 
the same end. When using such chemical means, care should be 
taken not to let a chemical wash or drain off to kill lawn grass 
or garden plants near the drive. In peace time, when fuel is 
available, periodic singeing with a flame gun will kill soft weed 
growth very easily. 

~ . * * 

My tree rose lost its top last Winter but the stem is still alive. Of 
what use is the plant? 

It might be that the plant can again be grafted by budding a 
desired variety into new wood at the top of the old stem, if such 
new growth is present. Or, if the plant is suitably located, the 
old, tall stem could be cut away and the former single-stemmed 
understock be permitted to develop into a bush of Rosa rugosa, 
R. multiflora or whatever kind of rose it is. In many gardens, 
the place for such a casualty is the brush pile. 

. * a * 

Should leaves be cut from grape vines to permit the sug to shine 
on the fruit? 

No leaves should be removed. The sun should shine on the 
leaves rather than the fruits. However, many gardeners snip off 
the tips of the fruiting canes at a point some three or four leaves 
beyond the last bunch. 
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Golden Muscat Defended 


EAR EDITOR—A recent issue of 

Horticulture containing an article by 
Walter G. Kendall about the Golden Mus- 
cat grape has reached my desk. I am pleased 
to note that someone has risen in defense 
of this variety. During the past several 
months I have noted three instances in 
which someone has criticized the Golden 
Muscat, when I did not think that the 
statements made were fully justified by any 
means. 

I realize that the variety has been over- 
exploited by some nurserymen, but seldom 
is mention made that this variety requires 
a very long season with high temperatures 
in order to ripen satisfactorily. Many 
growers have given this variety a trial un- 
der conditions which could not be expected 
to give really quality fruit. Therefore, it 
pleases me to hear reports from men who 
have had success with this variety. 

I believe that this grape will survive the 
average winters in the grape growing areas 
in New York state, although it is less hardy 
tham Concord, Fredonia and other vari- 
eties of the Labrusca type. Probably it 
can be grown wherever varieties like Dela- 
ware, Diamond, Niagara and Dutchess 
succeed. 

—George D. Oberle. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Seeds Made to Sprout Quickly 
EAR EDITOR — Perhaps some of 


your readers would be interested in 
a method of sprouting seeds for early 
planting mentioned in a book by Benjamin 
F. Salbaugh published in 1915: 

Procure pieces of common burlap, each 12 
by 24 inches. Pour seeds on one end, fold the 
burlap from both sides, roll up and fasten with 
a pin. Prepare label giving name, date, etcetera. 
Then into a pan containing half a pint of warm 
water, drop three or four drops of spirits of 
camphor. Place roll containing seeds in this 
water for 20 minutes. Press out lightly so there 
will be no dripping, wrap in five thicknesses 
of newspaper and place where temperature is 
regular and about 75 degrees. Examine seeds 
daily, and if dry, water with luke warm water. 
As soon as germ shows, plant at once, or there 
is danger of losing the seed. With most seeds 
there will be a gain of six to 12 days in time, 
and the seedlings will possess surpassing vigor. 

I tried this method, placing the rolls 
over the heater pipes in our cellar. I used 
semesan in the water instead of camphor 
as suggested. 

* The head lettuce seeds sprouted in about 
40 hours, the cabbage—Chinese variety — 
in 24 hours, Copenhagen Market cabbage 
in 48 hours. Peppers, which are very slow 
germinating sprouted in this manner by > 
friends of ours in seven days. 


—Rebecca A. Brown. 
Landsdowne, Pa. 


August, 1944 
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About Cutworms and Manure 


EAR EDITOR—Reading your mag- 

azine for June 15, I find an article by 
Maude R. Jacobs on ‘‘Cutworms and Ma- 
nure.’’ My garden area was fertilized this 
Spring by chicken manure and compost 
only. I have never had such vicious cut- 
worms. The large vegetable garden fer- 
tilized by the barn manure was almost free 
of them this year. 

—M. K. Scott. 


Framingham, Mass. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Entomologists tell us that 
cutworms are the larvae of numerous species of 
night-flying moths. They develop from eggs 
laid in grassy or weedy places in Autumn, either 
on the plants or by insects in flight. These eggs 
may hatch before Winter or they may remain 
in the egg state until Spring. Obviously it is 
not possible for poultry manure applied in 
Spring to have any influence on the number of 
cutworm eggs which were laid the previous 
Autumn. Nor are cutworms brought in in the 
poultry litter itself. 

It is possible, however, that the free use of 
poultry manure could so stimulate the growth 
of grass and weeds that the following Autumn 
the egg-laying moths would migrate from con- 
siderable distances to lay eggs where the next 
generation would find conditions to their lik- 
ing. The moral of this is that weeds should be 
controlled in gardens, in unused coldframes and 
on compost piles. 








green Piles and Flies 


HERE have been many com- 

plaints that compost heaps as 
well as manure piles serve as breed- 
ing places for house flies. A possi- 
ble remedy is suggested by A. R. 
Midgley and D. E. Dunklee of the 
Vermont experiment station. 

These authors recommend water- 
ing the surface of such a pile with 
dry boric acid dissolved in warm 
water, and applied at the rate of not 
more than five pounds of the dry 
chemical per ton of manure. The 
larve feed near the surface, where 
]_ they can obtain air; therefore, only 
the surface needs treatment. Because 
flies can complete their life cycle 
within a week or two, treatment 
must be prompt to be effective. 

Measurements must be accurate 
and any one lot of material should 
be treated but a single time at this 
rate of dosage. Before being applied 
to the land the pile sould be thor- 
oughly mixed. Too much boron 
can be harmful to crop growth, al- 
though a small amount is beneficial. 
Liming tends to offset the possible 
bad effects of overdosage with the 

















fly-killing chemical. 
Rane 
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Christmas Rose Culture 


EAR EDITOR—Back in the March 

15 issue, Page 130, Ruth Price said, 
“Because my Christmas rose plant was 
young I chose not to cut its foliage and 
used arborvitz instead.’’ Just as a warning, 
may I say that one should never cut the 
foliage of Christmas roses (Helleborus 
niger) as each leaf really is an individual 
plant, although attached to the root stock. 
The removal of a leaf in the Winter means 
that the crown at that point will either die 
or fail to make the new eyes needed for leaf 
growth the following year. If a leaf is 
cut off in the Summer, flower buds at the 
base are unlikely. 

This hellebore is truly evergreen. It 
makes its new leaves in early May at which 
time the old ones fade away. While the 
new leaves are developing is the time to 
give plenty of water and liquid manure. 
Leaf growth is complete in July or August 
and if the weather is fairly dry after that 
time, flower buds are likely to be more 
numerous when they start pushing up in 
October. At least, I have noticed that heavy 
rains in September generally mean fewer 
flowers on the variety grandiflora or alti- 
folius which usually is at its best around 
mid-November. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Comments on Two Articles 
EAR EDITOR—-Just a line to say I 


like the new Horticulture cover and 
article ‘“‘“Mulching Saves Time and Back- 
aches,”’ June 15. I have already proved 
that mulching tomatoes is good practice 
because I mulched a short row only and 
the plants in that row are certainly stockier 
than the rest. I do not have to cultivate. 

The article on Page 264, June 15, has 
a poor picture of a good bush. The moun- 
tain andromeda grows in full sun here but 
the Japanese andromeda needs shade. 

An interesting article could be written 
on Pieris floribunda; it is lovely in Winter 
and Spring and useful for flower spikes 
for arrangements. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Sunflowers as Bean Poles 


EAR EDITOR—I have tried using 

sunflowers in place of bean poles with 
no success. Here in Vermont the Springs 
may not be as early as in Massachusetts 
where I have friends who do use them in 
their gardens with success. 

—Emma H. Greene. 

E. Wallingford, Vt. 











COLLECTION 
FINEST POPPIES 
CAVALIER Crimson Scarlet 
JEANNE MAWSON Geranium-pink 
SALMON GLOW Salmon Orange 
SNOWFLAME 


one of 
Each 


i Poppies $2.50 


White and Orange 








almost 


GOLD OF OPHIR 


orange. 


BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE 


Large well-formed flowers of fine 
marked 
with black markings. This excellent’ 
variety is quite abundant in bloom. 

Three $1.50 Doz, $5.00 


dark crimson beautifully 







Flowerfields 


e ORIENTAL POPPIES e 


For an eye-filling display of rich, brilliant colors 
and graceful form, nothing quite equals Oriental 
Poppies during May and June, their period of 
flowering. Their startling color effect and the 
satiny soft quality of the petals are fascinating 
beyond description, 
flowers and freedom of bloom render them con- 
spicuous in any position. 


Poppies are adapted to most garden soils. 
Planting in late August or early September is 
definitely recommended, and we suggest that 
orders be mailed as quickly as possible. 


A Poppy of medium height 
that comes to perfection 
when established properly. 
Flowers are brilliant golden 


Three $1.50 
Doz. 


Since 1874 


Ower 











46 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. ”%.— 


and their large 


HELEN ELIZABETH 

Considered by many as the best 
pink. It is a rugged grower whose 
tall straight stems are topped by La 
France pink flowers without dark 
spots. Each 65c 
$5.00 Doz. $6.50 
BARR’S WHITE 
Large pure white flowers with pur- 
plish black spots. This is a free 
blooming and healthy grower. 

Each 7c Doz. $7.50 


field 














Good Free-Blooming Geraniums 


HERE is much difference in the bloom- 

ing habit of geraniums. In the ordi- 
nary home, where they are wanted to 
brighten up the window in late Winter, 
it is a good plan to order a few reliable 
ones in early Spring or to start cuttings for 
Fall-grown young plants. 

We have found some very good ones 
for this purpose. Alpha or Horseshoe is 
one of them, with foliage that is very dis- 
tinctive. A golden yellow in the sun, its 


dentate leaves have a reddish brown ring. 
The flowers are single, a bright cheerful 
striking red, and are borne in profusion. 
Some call this a climbing geranium, be- 
cause of its habit of stretching out long 
shoots in every direction. 

Montmort, sometimes spoken of as the 
Duke or the Marquis is another profuse 
Winter bloomer. The leaves are not large, 
and the plant is rather compact. The 
blooms are a bright magenta with a little 











NEW, HARDY 


[ ilies 


late autumn. 





READY FOR FALL PLANTING 


Start your garden with Horsford’s solid, healthy 
bulbs, grown from seed, mosaic-free, for a profusion 
of exquisite, ever-changing blooms from June to 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
SASS PINK, finest of all, 50c each, $5. dozen 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 3, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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; Collections of 
PEONIES, IRIS, LILIES 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 
and PERENNIALS 
Featured in Our 
AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT. 
Write Today. 
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white in the center. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a blue geranium, because of 
its unusual shade. 

Mme. Jaulin, commonly known as 
Apple Blossom, has enormous tresses of 
true apple-blossom pink. It likes a sunny 
window to bring out its full color. 

All geraniums like good garden soil as 
a potting medium. It can be a little on 
the clayey side as they must be potted 
firmly. If the soil is properly sterilized be- 
fore planted, the black fly which comes 
from tiny white thread-like worms in soils 
too rich in barnyard fertilizer, will be 
eliminated; these being about the only in- 
sects that bother geraniums. Have good 
drainage in the pots, do not over-water 
and keep in a cool but sunny room for 
the best results in growing strong sturdy 
plants. 

—Mary Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Shade Tree Conference 


HE 20th annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Shade Tree Conference will be 
held in the Hotel William Penn at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on August 30 and 31 and 
September 1. There will be important dis- 
cussions, some of them dealing with the 
postwar period, as well as the usual 
banquet. 
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A Soldier Writes From Italy 


HEN one speaks of Italian trees and 

forests, it is necessary to remember 
that forests in the sense that we know them 
are only diminutive plantations of trees in 
southern Italy, and that they are planted 
and laid out in quite an orderly manner. 
There are no virgin forests, and when an 
Italian refers to his forests, he actually 
means a tree plantation. Beneath the plan- 
tation canopy the ground is free of leaves, 
branches and the sundry, decomposed 
stages of vegetation; the bare woodland 
has been carefully gleaned of dead and 
fallen branches by the peasantry in their 
search for faggots for their hearths. 

The terrain is very mountainous. 
Orchards and other trees are planted as 
high up the rugged mountainsides as there 
is soil for them to grow. It is not uncom- 
mon to see olive orchards and vineyards 
on slopes where donkeys and man can only 
retain footing. As long as there is soil fer- 
tility, the Italian farmer will plant. 

The lower lands of course have reaped 
the benefits of rain-washed mountain soil. 
The alluvial bottom lands have as much as 
four and five feet of friable soil. An ample 
winter rainfall gives the Italian farmer a 
good start, while government irrigation 
wells dot the landscape to ease his Summer 
irrigation problem. 

On the lava slopes of Mt. Vesuvius, the 
Italian government has a plantation of 
two-leaved pine. To date this has been the 
largest tree plantation that I have seen in 
Italy. These trees range from 40 to 60 feet 
in height and have a trunk diameter of 
from five to 15 inches. 

As for street tree planting, the Italians 
have not been neglectful. Young lindens 
and sycamores are strung along roadways 
much like beads on a string. On larger 
avenues, sycamores canopy the roadway 
obscuring all but the high noon sun. 

The Italian civilian places great value 
on his trees. He is very conscious of his 
confining space and limited planting areas. 
To cut a tree down without proper au- 
thority, even on one’s own property, is 
to bring down the wrath of the local 
police. 

One day when I showed a picture of an 
avenue of American houses to a native, he 
closely scrutinized the picture, then looked 
at me with consternation and excitement 
as he pointed a stubby forefinger to a house 
in the foreground. 

“Are they of wood, Signor?’’ he 
queried. 

When I explained to him that all of the 
houses in the picture were of wood, in- 
credulity spread over his features. He left 
me, muttering a strange gibberish to him- 
self. 

And today I often ponder whether he 
thought me a liar, or whether his mutter- 
ings were confined to the wasteful Ameri- 
cans who do not know the value of wood. 


—Sgt. Ernest J. Zevitas. 


“Somewhere in Italy.”’ 


August, 1944 
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Diagram showe Rayflex Blade 
installed on Lawn Mower 








| The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris — 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 


Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and | 
Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 





BRAND PEONY FARMS 





(x. centifolium) 


We offer a strain of super giant trumpet lilies, 
flowering two weeks later than L. regale, on a 
decidedly stronger and better plant. The beau- 
tiful flowers are better placed than on L. regale, 
flowering in more pyramidal form. 


BULBS, 50c each 
12 Bulbs for $5.50 
Sept.-Oct. delivery-- supply limited 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box I1I5-H - Sacramento, Calif. 





* Easy to Attach, No Skill Required 
$400 For hand mower sizes at dealers. 
mowers priced slightly higher. 

Sold on Money-Back Guarantee 


If not obtainable near you, send us $2.10 
(the 10c for postage) in check or money 
order, with size (length) of your present 
blade and make of mower. 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS, Dept £ 





142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Improved REGAL LILY 


WN MOWING MADE 
wha RAYFLEX BLADE 7 






* Unbreakable 
*% Assures Uniform, Clean Cut 


We Invite Dealer Inquiries 


324 W. 70th St.. New York 23, N. Y. 



















for Fall Plant- 
ing, including 
VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER 
SEEDS 











Berkshire Garden Center 


N AUGUST 5, the Berkshire Garden 

Center, located at Stockbridge, Mass., 
will observe its tenth anniversary with a 
birthday party. From a humble beginning 
in the Fall of 1934 the Berkshire Garden 
Center has come to exert an influence for 
better gardens and better grounds over a 
wide area. In fact, it has won national 
recognition by the comprehensive nature 
of its work. The feature of the birthday 
celebration will be a lecture by Nelson 
Roberts of Williamstown, Mass., well 
known as a humorist. Other activities will 
include folk dancing on the fawn and a 
lawn supper. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson Park 


S PART of its ambitious postwar de- 
velopment plan for Napa county, 
“‘garden valley of California’ north of the 
Bay of San Francisco, the Napa Chamber 
of Commerce is sponsoring a state park on 
Mount Saint Helena. This park is to be a 
memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
was here that the famous Scotch writer 
spent his honeymoon in 1880, camping 
out with his bride, the former Fanny Van 
de Grift Osbougne of Oakland, in a miners’ 
dormitory beside the Silverado Mine. The 
region and its peoplé were faithfully por- 
trayed in Stevenson®§ “‘The Silverado 
Squatters.”’ 





















_ Safe Use of Cryolite 

-A BULLETIN of the U. S. Bureau of 

Entomology and plant quarantine 
states that cryolite should be handled as 
carefully as more poisonous chemicals. 
The hands and exposed parts of the body 
should be washed thoroughly after work- 
ing with this material, and care should be 
taken not to inhale excessive quantities of 
the dust. 

Cryolite shouid not be applied to plant 
foliage that is to be used for food. It is 
difficult to remove residues successfully 
from such plants as cabbage, lettuce, and 
leafy vegetables such as kale, turnips, Swiss 
chard, and broccoli. 

Cryolite should not be applied to lettuce 
within the period of 35 days before har- 
vest. It should not be applied to cabbage 
after the heads begin to form—in other 
words, after the central leaves cease un- 
folding and begin to become compact. 
This usually occurs 30 to 40 days before 
harvesting normally begins. Undesirable 
residues are likely to be found on tomatoes 
or lima beans if applied within two weeks 
of harvest and on snap beans or peppers if 
applied after the pods begin to form. 


Nitrogen From Oil Meals 


HE Tobacco Substation of the Con- 

necticut Experiment Station has found 
that the chemically determined percentages 
of nitrogen in cottonseed meal (6.5 per 
cent), castor pomace (5.5 per cent) and 
soy bean oil meal (7.2 per cent) do not 
reflect correctly the relative crop producing 
value of these meals. 

Field soil tests showed that when each 
of the three meals was used to furnish 
equal amounts of nitrogen, there was actu- 
ally more than a third more nitrate in the 
soil during the growing season where castor 
pomace or soy bean oil meal was used in 
comparison with cottonseed meal. 








Compared with 200 pounds of nitrogen 
in cottonseed meal, equal crop results 
(measured by yield and grading) were 
produced by 160 pounds in castor pomace, 
and by 170 to 180 pounds in soy bean oil 
meal. Thus, castor pomace is rated as at 
least 20 per cent more efficient than cotton- 
seed meal. Soy bean oil meal is 10 to 15 
per cent more efficient. 

Undesirable effects of castor pomace and 
soy bean oil meal, sometimes observed by 
growers, are thus explained as due to a 
too generous supply of nitrate in the soil. 
This also explains the difference in the be- 
havior of these meals on light and heavy 
soils. 

These comparisons are among percent- 
ages of nitrogen. When it comes to prac- 
tical application of the whole meals, a 
pound of castor pomace is equivalent to a 
pound of cotton-seed meal. However, only 
about four-fifths of a pound of soy bean 
oil meal is required to supply the same 
amount of nitrogen. 


Tomato Yield Increased 


NCREASED yields of market tomatoes 

are reported by the Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station by interplanting one va- 
riety with another. In 1942 Rutgers and 
Marglobe tomato varieties were set four 
feet by five feet apart, and interplanted 
the five-foot way with Victor, an early 
maturing variety. This made all tomato 
plants in the field set four by two and one- 
half feet. 

The Rutgers and Victor planted to- 
gether yielded 60 per cent more tomatoes 
than the Rutgers alone, and the Marglobe 
and Victor together 46 per cent more than 
the Marglobe alone. Since the Rutgers and 
Marglobe in the interplanted blocks yielded 
just as much fruit as when set alone, the 
increased yield was attributed to the Victor 
production. 
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Digging In Fertilizer 


IELD comparisons of plowing chemi- 

cal fertilizer down and of broadcasting 
and harrowing it into the surface after 
plowing in preparation for the planting 
of tobacco in Connecticut last year may 
have application to the successful cultiva- 
tion of other kinds of crops. 

A whole field was set uniformly with 
Havana seed tobacco on June 8. There 
were no leaching rains, but rainfall was 
sufficient for good growth to the middle 
of July. The rest of the season was ex- 
cessively dry. 

During the early part of the season, 
there was a noticeable difference in “‘stand’’ 
between the plots. Many transplants died 
early on the disc-in plots and it was neces- 
sary to restock several times, with conse- 
quent unevenness in size of plants. On the 
plow-under plots, in contrast, the plants 
were uniform in size and appearance, and 
much less restocking was required. 

Apparently the concentration of fer- 
tilizer in the upper soil of the disc-in plots 
was sufficiently injurious to the roots of 
the seedlings to keep many of them from 
establishing themselves in such a season. 
In the plow-under plots, on the other 
hand, the transplants did well because the 
roots did not come in contact at once with 
the fertilizer. 


Mulching Raspberries 


ESLEY P. JUDKINS of the Ohio 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
states that nitrogen fertilizer increased the 
yield of Latham raspberries grown under 
cultivation and cover crop or mulch treat- 
ments. On well-drained soils of moderate 
fertility an annual Spring application of 
200 to 300 pounds of ammonium sul- 
fate, or its equivalent, should give profit- 
able increases in yield of raspberries. 

The use of straw mulch is probably the 
best cultural treatment which can be fol- 
lowed for raspberries. An important lim- 
iting factor in this system may be the lack 
of mulch material at a price which can be 
considered economically satisfactory to the 
berry grower. 

The principal advantages of a mulch 
system compared to cultivation are: (1) 
Higher yields of berries, (2) Conservation 
of soil moisture, (3) Prevention of ero- 
sion, (4) Control of weeds, (5) More 
vigorous cane growth, (6) Reduced heav- 
ing of plants which results from freezing 
and thawing of soil in late Winter and 
Spring, (7) Lower and more uniform soil 
temperature in Summer. ‘This is particu- 
larly important in the southern part of the 
raspberry growing region of Ohio and 
the nearby states, where the weather be- 
comes very hot at times. 
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The Useful Feverfews 


N OUR garden, we have found the 

feverfews to be perennials of the highest 
merit, useful in many ways and thoroughly 
dependable. They adapt themselves to any 
kind of soil and can stand a certain degree 
of dryness. They start readily from seed, 
and some often self-sow, each new plant 
being a welcome addition to the border. 
There are a number of varieties to choose 
from. We have found the Golden Ball and 
Lemon Ball to fill our requirements best. 
They live over the Winter without pro- 
tection, and are good for edging, bedding 
and cutting. 

Golden Ball has small, very double 
button-like flowers of golden yellow. 
They are often called Gold Buttons. The 
plants are compact and bushy, growing a 
foot high. Lemon Ball, not quite so tall, 
is about 10 inches, and is creamy lemon- 
yellow. The compact mounds of ferny 
green are literally covered with small dou- 
ble flowers, which seed freely, resulting in 
new plants that spring up around the old 
plant in Fall. They are continually in 
bloom until a late frost terminates their 
beauty. 

Silver Ball, a companion to Lemon Ball, 
and Capensis, a tall double white, have 
never proved as hardy with us as the two 
previously mentioned. They need winter 
protection, or may be lifted and carried 
over the Winter as a window plant. Here 











POISON IVY SEASON IS HERE 


Poison ivy is spreading with alarm- 
ing rapidity in many sections. 
School children and vacationists 
are in great danger of being poi- 
soned by it. Even the armed forces 
in newly established camps have 
not escaped its effects. Yet complete 
control can be obtained by the use 
of newly discovered treatments and 
with materials that can be used 
with complete safety. The whole 
story of poison ivy and its control 
will be found in the booklet 


“What Do You Know About 
Poison Ivy?” 
by George Graves 


Published by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Price 25 cents 
Copies sent prepaid on receipt of order 


THE MASSACHUSETTS | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


‘they need plenty of sun and water to do 


well. Cuttings are easily made from the 
old plant for the next season's Summer 
bloom. These white varieties combine well 
with the salvias in all their varied colors. 
They make a beautiful background for 
Sweet Williams, and may be used to good 
advantage in foundation plantings. 

These oldtime favorites belong to the 
chrysanthemum family and because of 
their easy culture are well worth a place 
in Our war-time gardens. 

—Mary Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Training Young Grapevines 
BULLETIN from Ontario describes 


a new method of training a young 
grapevine which results in a straighter 
trunk and may hasten fruiting. Twine is 
tied to a side stub on the newly set vine, 
the other end of the twine being tied to 
the top wire of the trellis. 

Only one shoot is allowed to grow and 
no lateral shoots are allowed to develop on 
it. As this shoot grows it is twisted loosely 
about the twine, two or three times during 
the season. When the cane reaches the top 
wire it is cut off and tied. If the cane does 
not reach the top wire by the end of the 
first season it should be cut off above the 
lower wire and tied to it. 

Nothing is to be gained in pruning a 
vigorous vine back to two buds at the 
beginning of the second season as was 
formerly practiced. 


Wild Flower Easy to Tame 


UELLIA ciliosa is so blue and lovely 
that it tempts those who fall in love 
with it to dig up a few plants from a patch 
and take them home to the wild garden. 
Happily, the plants resent the change so 
little that they continue to thrive as they 
did by the roadside and to increase year 
after year. They bloom in the hottest 
Summer, a time when the cool blueness of 
the open flowers is welcome. 

Hairy ruellia is a native wild flower 
that grows from New Jersey to Texas. 
The blossoms are stemless and are usually 
borne in clusters at the top of the deep 
green foliage. 

—NMary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. : 








“It sometimes takes two plantin’s, some- 
times more 
But when the harvest comes it’s worth 
waitin’ for... .” 




















We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, LILIES, HEMEROCALLIS, and 
many other varieties of 
FLOWERING BULBS 
A card will bring our new Fall Catalog 
WILSHIRE GARDENS 

Hoquiam. 


Box 120-H . Washington 











COLCHICUM 


Giant Fall Flowering Crocus 


Recommended for planting in either lawn or 

rock garden where the Crocus-like blossoms 

are seen to best advantage. Produce many 

Crocus-like blossoms during September- 

October without foliage. The bulbs if kept in- 

doors, will bloom during September in the 

window without soil or water and after 
blooming the bulbs may be planted outdoors. 

Plant the bulbs where they can_be left un- 

disturbed to increase each year. 

Colchicum Autumnale—Lovely for flowering va- 
riety of rosy-purple. 3 for $1.00—12 for $3.50. 

Colchicum Album—Pure white, increases very 
quickly and forms good strong clumps. 3 for 
$1.25—12 for $4.50. 

Colchicum LILAC WONDER—an exceptional va- 
riety of a beautiful mauve violet. 3 for $1.50— 
12 for $5.00. 

Colchicum Collection—1 bulb each of the above 
3 named varieties. 3 for $1.25. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA—Very effective Autumn- 
flowering bulb producing Crocus-like flow- 
ers of a rich golden yellow. Bloom within a 
few weeks after planting. Fine for the rock 
garden (Like a warm well-drained situation 
where they should be left undisturbed). 
3 for 75c—12 for $2.50. 

ORDER NOW—PLANT IN AUGUST FOR 
BLOOMING THIS FALL 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS 


Box 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 














MAPLE SWEETS 


Two delicacies not easily found 
3-lb. PAIL OF SOFT MAPLE SUGAR 
(Shipping weight under 5 lbs.) 
Delicious in apple pie and on baked ham. It can 
also be melted down with a little water to make 
pure Maple Syrup. Although hard, it can be scraped 
out with a knife or spoon and keeps indefinitely. 
3-lb. JAR OF PURE MAPLE BUTTER 


This is a rich creamy spread to be used on toast, 
waffles, as cake filling, for topping ice cream, and 
for many other uses. 

The two, to one address, $7.25. Either, separate, 
$3.65. Also 1 lb. Hard Maple Sugar (not shown) 
$1.50. All postpaid in the 48 states. No C O D's. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


The jh 


Box 147 © Dept. HA Dedham, Mass. 








OUALITY. 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


————— 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


(Est. 1832) Tel. Newburyport 1950 
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Sandyloam GARDEN LILIES 


L. BRENDA WATTS—Bold and bril- 
liant grenadine red hybrid. Ea. $1.50, 
Doz. $15.00. 

L. CANADENSE—Our graceful native 
meadow lily. Ea. 25c, Doz. $2.50. 

L. FIRE KING—A mass of sheer flame. 
Ea. $2.50, $3.50. 

L. GUINEA GOLD —Pink buds open to 
soft gold. Ea. $5.00. 

L. UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT — 
Finest yellow umbellatum in com- 
merce. Ea. $1.75, Doz. $17.50. 

L. UMBELLATUM W. N. CRAIG — 
New graceful orange-yellow umbella- 
tum named in honor of the distin- 
guished authority on lilies, William 
N. Craig. Ea, $2.50. 


Partial list on request 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c 


ALAN and ESTHER MACNEIL 
North Springfield Vermont 




















VIOLET or 
TROUT LILY 


CHARMING woodland 
plants with richly mottled 
leaves, and bearing beav- 
tiful lily-like flowers. Colors 
range from white, through shades 
of pink, to lavender and yellow. 
Plant now for early spring bloom. 


Large Bulbs, 16 for $1.00 
100 for $5.00, postpaid 


FRE Catalog of CALIFORNIA 
SEEDS AND BULBS 


hallawell $=: 


California Scedsmen & Nurserymen 








Busy Gardeners 


i Q 
Q ; Daylilies are the answer 


to the war-gardener's prayer. 
Growing in any soil or location, 
resistant to disease and insects, 
Daylilies provide gay color and an 
abundance of bloom from Spring 
to Fall with no care. 


OUR DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Offers a wide selection of Dr. 
Stout Hybrids and old-time 
favorites. Your copy is 


NURSERY CO ena 





















foday! 
BOX 484, WEISER PARK, PENNA. 








HORTICULTURIST 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 

















New Plants by Layering 


NE of the age-old methods of obtain- 

ing additional plants of various kinds 
is by layering. Layering is nothing more 
than bringing a stem into contact with the 
earth for a long enough period to permit 
it to root down at the point of contact. 
Some plants ordinarily make very good use 
of this ability to form adventitious roots. 
Squashes root down as they run, thereby 
putting themselves in position to survive 
in case the base of the main stem is de- 
stroyed by borers. The creeping Cotoneas- 
ter dammeri is able to extend itself over 
large areas by layering as it spreads. 

As a general rule, any plant that can 
readily be rooted from cuttings can be re- 
produced in the home garden by layering. 
Climbing roses, raspberries, evergreens, 
euonymus, rose daphne and many others 
can be had in young plants in a single 
season if treated about as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. Some kinds root 





A branch pegged down for layering. 


more slowly and usually require two 
seasons, namely rhododendrons and mag- 
nolias. 

Perhaps the greatest use for layering 
could be by gardeners who grow clematis. 
With them, the need for some such method 
is very real, particularly when they may 
have only a single plant of some desirable 
variety. By rooting up some young plants 
against possible loss of that one specimen, 
much grief could be avoided and the large- 
flowered clematis would lose some of their 
present reputation for being difficult to 
handle. A long cane laid on moist soil with 
every other leaf joint slightly buried should 
soon give ample increase. 


Barnes Foundation Courses 


N OR about September 15, 1944, the 

arboretum of the Barnes Foundation, 
Merion, Pa., will resume its courses in 
botany, horticulture and allied subjects. 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, Dr. Walter Steckbeck, Dr. Wil- 
liam Seifriz, all of the department of 
botany, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Laura L. Barnes, director of the arbore- 
tum, will conduct the classes. As in the 
past, there is no tuition charge for these 
classes. For further information address 
the arboretum. 
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FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented ) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts RSI 
like magic. | 

Send $1 Fie —_— fe 
for 30-qt. “Hand ite 
Home” size or $3 = loralite 
for 100-qt. “Bulk - 
Size” drum. Have : 
FLORALIFE on 
hand at all times. 
Write 








FLORALIFE 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from your florist 
usk him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 








LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 























* * 











Fh 
GRAVELY ¥ 


POWER MOWER 



























































































Presenting ... _ 
PANSIEKS 
Grow your own Pansies 
from seed selected from 
choice plants. You who like 
gay color and beauty in 
your rock garden, window 
box, border, or cut-flower 
arrangement, send for 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25 
1/16 oz. $2 




























We have a FREE copy of 
our Pansy Booklet No. 
384A reserved for you — 
ask for it! 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


BRISTOL - PENNA. 




















HORTICULTURE 
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Yt, 2 
y Large flowers 
on long stems—yellow and 
white and 2 ye ® eens. 
A very special offer, post~ 
paid: 4 Bulbs 25¢; 100 for $5. 
@ DOLLAR SPECIALS « 


Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils $ 
Top value, described above.17 Bulbs. 
Showiest of all--whites and yellows pul 
with bright apricot, red and orange $ 1 ¢ 
cups. Special mixture. 17 Bulbs.... 

unpes Ghent Grape lyene ce 
Large, fragrant, deep blue — s] 

u ese 


B 
6-inch spikes, in April. 30 
7 All 3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid 


B 1B (As / . vl 
NG Wirall Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
00K 7 on Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom 


a re ae 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





















Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 
Drinking Cups for 
umming Birds 
Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 


OLA LULLERLIA 
To Better Gardening 


Grow more nourishing and healthful crops 
right in your own garden. It's so easy 
Nature’s way. ; 

No artificial fertilizers or chemicals needed. 
In everyday, easy-to-read words, we show 
you how to make wonderful compost. Vege- 
tables grown with this home-made organic 
fertilizer are less subject to insect attacks 
and plant diseases. Practically eliminates 
spraying. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For only $2.00, you get a 
full year’s subscription to ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING Magazine, and the valuable 64-page 
book: ‘Compost and How to Make It’ abso- 
lutely F . Learn Nature’s way to better 
gardening. Act now! Address ORGANIC 
GARDENING, Dept. 9-S, Emmaus, Pa. 













FOR BULB FANS! 


Breck’s beautiful, full color 
broadside illustrates many very 
choice and scarce varieties of 
bulbs. Since supplies are lim- 
ited, send at once for BRECK’S 
FREE BULB BROADSIDE. 


SEEVIMEN Dine E Ss 


81 Breck Blidg., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Unique Vegetable Book 

“Growing Vegetables in the Pacific North- 
west”’ by Cecil Solly. Published by the Puget 
Sound Seed Company, La Conner, Wash. 
Price $1.00. 

This unusual book on vegetable garden- 
ing has several unique features which make 
it of special value to amateurs. It has a 
separate page for each month with instruc- 
tions for the vegetables to be sown that 
month, either in the garden or under glass, 
this being accomplished by using diagrams 
and tables of a new type. Garden makers 
are shown how to have greens all the year 
round and how to use many different kinds 
of vegetables which are described. The 
book is intended especially for garden 
makers of the northwest part of the coun- 
try and has a list of the varieties most suit- 
able-for the Puget Sound area. It is a book 
to be recommended. 


Verses From Vermont 


“Once Around the Sun,’ by Nellie S. 
Richardson. Published by Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 


This is a book of verses written by a 
Vermont woman whose work has become 
well known in many quarters. Although 
the verses do not deal exclusively with gar- 
dening subjects, many of them have to do 
with nature in its various forms. An enter- 
taining foreword is written by the Honor- 
able George D. Aiken, United States 
senator from Vermont. 


Dyes in Olden Days 

“Ancient and Medieval Dyes,”’ by William 
F. Leggett. Published by the Chemical Pub 
lishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 
N. Y. Price $2.25. 

This informative and instructive book 
describes, in an easy-reading and enter- 
taining style, the discovery and develop 
ment of dyes by ancient and primitive 
people. It explains how these people 
found coloring matter, by accident, in the 
sap of berries, nuts, roots, plants, shrubs, 
trees; in insects and fish and other natural 
sources. 

Mr. Leggett’s account will prove of 
interest to every user of dyes and dyed 
products, and one which the general reader 
will find both educational and entertaining. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA 


(Hardy Amaryllis) 
Rivaling the Loveliest Pink Lily 


Flowers equally well either in sun or partial 
shade. Foliage appears in early spring and in 
= dies to the ground. In August, the flower 
buds appear, growing rapidly to a height of 
three feet, opening in clusters of 10 to 12 large 
rosy-lilac lily-like flowers. Unexcelled for cut- 
ting as the flowers remain in good condition 
from 10 to 12 days in water. Perfectly hardy, 
suitable for naturalizing. 
EXTRA-LARGE FLOWERING BULBS 
Each, $2.00; Dozen, $20.00; 100, $145.00 


All Bulbs Shipped POSTPAID 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY. Inc. 
SEEDS — BULBS — PLANTS 


Dept. L, 
22 West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 














HARDY Potted 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
For Fall Garden Color 
Yellow — Bronze — Red 
White — Pink — Orange 


Cushion Varieties (Amelias) 
Large Garden Varieties 


Pompons; Single Varieties (Koreans) 
White—Yellow—Pink Spoon Varieties 
3 for $1.00 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston—Tel. Well. 3431 
(Write for 1944 catalogue) 





isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
IMDS OAP 
MP A SPRAY 


s0ap Spray 


Imp. § 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Street Boston,’ Mass 








FINER PANSIES 


3 choice varieties: famous Giant Swiss 
for brilliancy: exquisite Hybrids for 
size: Clarke Blend for both. Separate 
colors: Ullswater, blue: Firebeacon, 
red: Coronation Gold: Mont Blanc, 
white. Your selection, pkt. 600 seeds 
$1.00, trial pkt. 50c, post paid. Planting 
guide with each order. Free catalogue. 
Colossal Polyanthus seed ready in July, 
pkt. $1.00. 


The CLARKES, Growers 
Clackamas Oregon 








IRIS 


Cutting Garden Collection 
16 varieties, labeled, including pink, 
purple, red, yellow, blue, ete. 
List value from $1.75 to $2.25 for only 
$1 postpaid 


Send for price list of gorgeous 
modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE 


Camden New York 

















WANTED TO BUY 


Garden Furniture 
Fountains 
Bronze and Lead Statuary 
R. S. McLAY 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Tel. TROwbridge 8416 
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“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past”’ 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 
ington in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 
One president wrote: 

“Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful lecture, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed ch 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 














Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


NOVELTIES 


Available Now 
Some colors in hand pol- 
linated available now 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


DAFFODILS 


Whether 

you want some of 

the standard good varieties or 

_you are a connoisseur and de- 

sire the finest of the recent in- 

troductions, you should have 

our illustrated list. We have, we 

believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 























FALL PLANTING 


Get fresh top-size Oregon- 
grown bulbs from our farms. 


DAFFODIL, Silver Star 


One of the finest; large 
creamy-white, with delicate- 
ly ruffled wide trumpet. 


12 Bulbs for $1.80, postpaid 
36 Bulbs for $5.00 


CONLEYS 2lossom Gorm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 





Send for COLOR Catalog 









Sow this summer 
to have largest blooms early 
next spring. All best colors, 
mixed. To try, we'll mail 


ing directions. Send stamp for postage. 

—Highest quality Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, etc. Plant this fall. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE OO. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, Iowa 


IRIS KAEMPF ERI 


Most Gorgeous Perennial. Divisions 8 for $1. Whole 
plants 2 years old, 6 for $1. 3 years old, 4 for $1. 


DAFFODILS 


A selection, 25 for $1. All hardy. 10 varieties of 
ellow bloom in succession, including King Alfred, 
Yan Waverens Giant, and Poeticus, Single and 
Double (white). Biflorus (rich fragrance) cream. 


THOMAS BELL YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








. THE NEW CATALOGUES 








From the Brand Peony Farms, Fari- 
bault, Minn., comes an elaborate catalogue 
with many choice illustrations in color. 
The peonies Auguste Dessert and the very 
dark Philippe Rivoire show up especially 
well. The entire back cover is given over to 
a magnificent picture of the dark red lilac 
Congo. 


Robert Wayman, Bayside, L. L, N. Y., 
has issued an extremely handsome iris and 
peony catalogue brimming over with col- 
ored illustrations and including a surpris- 
ingly long list of Autumn-flowering irises, 
as well as the Winter-flowering iris Ungui- 
cularis or Stylosa, which cannot be made 
to flower in the Summer but blooms freely 
in the Winter months with the protection 
of a coldframe, or in the South, out-of- 
doors. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries, St. Paul, Minn., 
specialize in fruit trees and ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Among the fruits listed 
which will be new to many gardeners are 
the Minnetonka Beauty apple, the new 
apple known as Prairie Spy, several hybrid 
cherries including Compass, which bears 
the second year, the new purple grape Blue 
Jay and several hardy, drought-resistant 
apricots. 


W. N. Scarff’s Sons, New Carlisle, Ohio, 
are sending out a catalogue listing many 
varieties of fruits, including the blackcap 
raspberries Morrison and Black Beauty, 
the extra early red raspberry Sunrise and 
the new currant Red Lake. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, Dansville, N. Y., 
have an unusual picture of a new straw- 
berry Old Glory on the back cover. This is 
an everbearing strawberry which is said 
to produce good crops in both Spring and 
Fall and to be especially suitable for the 
small garden. Many other fruits are pic- 
tured in color in this catalogue, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the new Stanley Prune, 
said to bear fruit in three years and ripen- 
ing 10 days earlier than any other plum. 


Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Calif., issue 
a catalogue devoted to tuberous begonias 
and delphinium hybrids, a catalogue of un- 
usual interest to gardeners who grow these 
plants because of the great amount of 
practical information about cultural meth- 
ods which it contains. Although this is a 
California catalogue these methods can be 
adapted to any part of the country. 


Butchart’s Gardens, Victoria, B. C., is 
visited by thousands of garden lovers every 
year. The plants which grow in this gar- 
den are made available to home makers 
through the Benvenuto Seed Company, 
which issues a small catalogue dealing 
mostly with perennials. 


Pudor’s, Inc., Puyallup, Wash., have 
issued their catalogue for the Fall of 1944 
and the Spring of 1945. It lists a great 
number of plants particularly useful on 
the West Coast, but also includes many 
which can be grown in other sections. The 
delphinium group is particularly attrac- 
tive with such new kinds as Indian Prin- 
cess given special notice. 








ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of pedium seedlings 
the best value ever presen’ to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
on. Leaves about two in 
flower in two years. Cypri: ums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


owers from this stage 
es long, they should 





postpaid 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils, 
etc., to plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
1.50, payable in advance. 


AN AMATEUR who has Begonia hyemalis “Emily 
Clibran” wishes to acquire other varieties (plants 
or tubers) of this group. Miss Antoinette Dwight, 
Hillfield Farm, Red Bank, New Jersey. 


GARDEN, Canning Aprons, Household and Recrea- 
tional Accessories, Shopping Bags, etc. Stamp for 
Tliustrated Booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT IBIS, one dollar postpaid. 
Mrs. A. 8S. Hutchins, Dresden, Kansas. 


IRIS BEAUTIES, 16 varieties, $1.65. Red and 
Pink Collection, 12 for $2.00, all labeled, prepaid. 
Mrs. Frank Koutny, Wahoo, Nebraska. 


LOUISIANA IRIS: 15 assorted colors $1.00. 6 
Native white Spider lilies $1.00. 5 Iris Pseuda- 
corus 736. Free list. Edmond Riggs, St. Martin- 
ville, 


HEMEROCALLISES; Beardless Irises (Kemp- 
feri, Siberian, etc.); Sempervivums (80 vars.). 
Lists of each. Also Special Collections. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


OVER 200 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS: Ool- 
lected as a hobby. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, 
etc., from prominent hybridizers. Surplus plant 
list available. Sylvan Gardens, Route 8, Box 115-H, 
Portland, Ore. 


AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with cer- 
tain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Ill 





























STERNBERGIA LUTEA, $1.50 per doz. Old- 
fashioned single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 r doz. 
V. H. Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlotte e, Va. 





VIOLA SEED: Extra fine blend selected from the 
best named perennial varieties grown only from 
divisions. Long stems, large blooms, wide color 
range. Generous packet $1.00 postpaid. Harper 
Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 


WANTED—Rose Manual by J. H. Nicolas. Mrs. 
G. L. Gridley, Skaneateles, N. ¥ 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 














IRIS GRACILIPES 


A dainty and choice species for a cool, shel- 
tered spot, in light woodland soil. Exquisite 
light blue flowers, veined lilac and crested with 
orange, on 10-inch stems, May and June. 60c 
each, 3 for $1.50, postpaid. 1945 catalog ready. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 
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LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalo 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Northwestern Oonnecticut estate, 
married, thoroughly experienced in horticulture. 
Gardens, greenhouse and grounds work. Communi- 
cate with J. R. Swan, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


HORTICULTURE 


e free. 
arvard 
































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


In Cooperation with 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 





- 25th Anniversary Show 
with 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


August 16 and |7 


HOURS 


August 16 — 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
August 17 — 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





| ADMISSION FREE 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 

The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 


Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, 
current horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 








Summer Hours — Office and Library 
(June 15 — September 15) 


Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Closed on Saturdays 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Eastern New York Gladiolus Society) 


August 9—2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. | 
August |O— 10 A.M. to5 P.M. | 


MID-SUMMER SHOW 


featuring 


Gladioli, Annuals, Perennials 
and Vegetables | 


(Given in co-operation with the 


Schedule of classes will be sent 
upon request 


ADMISSION FREE 




















LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00. 
, illustrated Bulb Catalog ready. 


Y REX. D. PEARCE 
ty Dept. B Moorestown, N J. 








IRISNOLL 


Originators of Casa Morena, Lori May, 
Rio Oro, Sonrisa, Tiffanja and other 


NEW IRIS 
Descriptive List on Request 


FRED DE FOREST, R. 1, Monroe, Oregon 














etc.;6-in.stems. Fine for 
shady places. (Erythro- 
nium) & Bulbs 25c; 22 Bulbs $1. 
he s Fall Bulb Book FREE 

. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

4 Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


The;Choicest Daffodils 


Hermitage Gardens originations, as well as 
many other novelties and popular varieties, are 
accurately described and moderately priced in 
my new catalog mailed on request. A fine mix- 
ture for naturalizing and some very attractive 
bargains are offered. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, R. F. D. 4, Rockville, Md. 


ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


WOOD ANEMONE. Their ooemins root-stalks 
will make wide mats in woodland soil and 
shade. Large lavender-blue flowers, 6-inch 
stems, hg © and June. 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50, 
postpaid. 1945 <r oe ready Sept. 15th, 1944. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Box 211 


























Maplewood Oregon 





August, 1944 





About Dichondra Lawns 


NFORMATION about Dichondra re- 

pens, about which we have heard much 
during the last five years, is still incom- 
plete. Conflicting reports from owners of 
dichondra lawns continue to come in and 
the ‘‘anties’” seem to almost equal the 
“pros.” 

Failures seem chiefly to stem from the in- 
festation of nematode, especially in heavy 
soil, from the sod-webworm and from the 
inability of dichondra to crowd out weeds. 
Botanists have not yet come to an agree- 
ment on the names of the different species, 
but all are so similar that, when, used as 
lawn material, they may as well be called 
D. repens. 

Nineteen years ago I collected this little 
convolvulacez from the woods a few miles 
distant and tried it under pine trees in front 
of the house. At that time I was seeking 
a drought-resistant evergreen cover, but 
soon after the rains stopped the little West 
Indian adventive disappeared for the Sum- 
mer and I turned to Californian natives 
for my lawn. 

Although dichondra has naturalized it- 
self through a wide range in this state and 
is also found in some other southwestern 
states, I believe it never behaves as a natural 
evergreen during drought. In watered gar- 
dens I now limit its use to the crevices in 
paved terraces and the chinks of stepping 
stones, where I find it much more satisfac- 
tory than a plant for the lawn. 


—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 
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HANToN 


* THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers; 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 


THE HANTON CO.., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
















(wr ‘ 9 
Views cvelingems 
The WORLD'S/ Vii “a GROWN 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 
_ Ne omy y emery 


an St., Portland, Ore 










IRIS; — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ti! autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 











HEMEROCALLIS - HOSTAS 


Many of the newer varieties of 


DAYLILIES 


PINK — RED — and DARK SHADES 
List on request 
STEVENS HILL GARDENS, Greenville, N. Y. 











fnNow! “Your vegetables need he 
growing boost of a complete plant 
food! CONTINUE FEEDING 


VYIGORO 


VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER 
LVicTon product of Swift & Ccegunpemmen” 






















‘£ ~—_ 
Bartlett 
a 











The Way 








There will be peace — and Bartlett dendricians will return home to serve your 
needs; and to an even greater extent, for Bartlett scientific research continues 
today just as extensively as ever before. Until peace, remember our boys in 
service; remember our trees for they too need care. Though the assistance we 
can give may be limited, our desire to help you is always boundless. 


evo «€CT:HHETs*#F.. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


The rd “From Maine To The Carolinas” 
“J 
. \j - Office and Laboratories Stamford, Connecticut 


BARTLETT exeerrs 








